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TURNING DAY INTO NIGHT. 


One of the most striking pictures ever drawn by 
the pen of Prof. Goldwin Smith is that in which 
he briefly describes the manufacturing districts of 
England under the name of the “dark realm,” 
and declares that ‘‘the heart of the hideousness is 
the Black Country round Wolverhampton, where 
not only is the scene by day ‘black’ in the highest 
degree and in every sense of the term, but the 
night flares with dismal fires, while the clank of 
the forges completes the resemblance to Pandemo- 
n'um.”’ 


This repulsive condition of the air over such 
great districts in the centre of England has | 
become a subject of scientific investigation, not 
only with a view to the mitigation of the smoke 
nuisance, but also for the purpose of supplying 
the lack of sunlight with artificial illumination. 
It seems that the atmosphere has become so 
charged with carbon in many parts of Lancashire 
that an actual change of climate has been brought 
about, the amount of rainfall having been increased 
there, while the sunlight is shut out from the face 
of the earth to such an extent that the gas has to | 
be lighted in some of the factories at eleven o’clock | 
in the morning, even in June, and remains lighted | 

all through the remainder of the day. The sky in 
Bolton frequently ranges in color “from dull jead | 
to dark brown,” and according to a paper read 








before the Institution or Mechanical Engineers, | 


when bright sunlight does succeed in inundating 
that gloomy spot of earth, it is “distressing to the 
eyesight simply from the rarity of the contrast.’ 

In battling with the darkness it is proposed to 
adopt the plan of whitewashing the walls and 
ceilings of the great workshops, and then turning 
the rays of the electric lamps upon them, thereby 
producing a well-diffused illumination without | 
dark and confusing shadows contrasting with 
blinding beams of light. 


ae 


MUSCULAR CHEERFULNESS. 


Lavater, the physiognomist, once said that one’s 
feelings can be altered by the action of the facial 
muscles. ‘Stick out your jaw,” he counselled, 
‘and you will feel determined at once.” 


Jerome K. Jerome adds his testimony to the 
truth of this theory, and though Mr. Jerome is a 
professed humorist, his remarks on the subject 
seemed very serious and plausible. 

“I often do that myself,’’ he writes. ‘The 
muscles have a distinct effect on the will power. 
It simply means that body and mind react on one 
another. Wag a dog’s tail to make him good- 
humored! If you can make a man laugh against 
his will, his bad humor goes, dispersed by the 
muscles of laughter.”’ 

What an excellent rule to follow! Look 
pleasant, and you will become so; put on the 
semblance of cheerfulness, and your mental state 
will follow suit. Never was there a more palpable 
reward of well-doing than this; never a more 
patent instance of the return of bread cast upon 
the water. 

‘““What are you smiling at?’’ asked a lady one 
day, of her niece. 

‘‘Nothing, dear auntie,’’ was the mild reply. 
“Only because I’m so cross; and I'm determined 
not to look so!” 

She had made the effort for the sake of others, | 
but possibly the reaction of muscle on mind was 
her ample reward. At least, the rule is a good | 
one to follow, since no one can be harmed b 
failure. 


OO 


COVERED. 


‘“‘When the kite builds,” says Shakespeare, 
‘look to lesser linen.” 
Spain,” writing of the red kite, calls attention to | 
the bird’s habit of decorating its nest with a 
collection of gaudy rags and other rubbish. 


In one case I found the dead and dried remains 
of a white owl hung up, in others the long quill- 
feathers of the spoonbill and other birds, a linen 
shirt-sleeve, old match-boxes, and similar sun- 
dries. But this curious custom was useful in 
saving many an unnecessary climb. No nest 
was worth going up to unless a rag or two 
fluttered in the breeze. 

After a stiff climb to one nest, built in a tall, 
branchless aspen, whose base was barricaded by 
clinging thorny briars, I was disappointed to 
find no eggs. The kite had sat close, and I had 
just shot her from the nest. All around hung 
a customary decorations, yet the big nest 

red to contain nothing but a white rag. 


turned this over, and there, beneath, and | 


almost wrapt in what proved to be a delicate | 
cambric handkerchief, embroidered with the | 
name ‘Antonio M.,’’ lay two handsome eggs! 


<-o- 


A SOLDIER'S EPITAPH. 


The tombstone placed upon the grave of a brave | 


French officer, who died on the field of battle in 
Tonquin, bears this very fitting inscription : 
CaRRY—ARMS! 
PRESENT—ARMS! 
IN PLACE—REST! 


—s a 

LirrLe Jimmy, taken to the seashore from an 
inland town for the first time in his life, was 
greatly delighted by the sight of a steamboat. 
“See, mamma!’’ he exclaimed, ‘‘a locomotive’s 
gone in bathing!” 


BECAUSE a man is patient while waiting for a 
bite, it does not follow that he will be patient 
while waiting for his supper. 


“Look cheerful—and see what happens!” | 


The author of “Wild | 
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AN UNWEPT STONE. 
By Eva Wilder McGlasson. 


The mule that was drawing Mr. and Mrs. 
Haley up the hill was old, with a tail like a whip, 
and white hoofs which turned out laboriously as 
he toiled upward. It was not a steep hill, 
the mule seemed to be making the most 
of its incline. Now and then he snorted 
as if with his last breath. His furry old 
head nodded to the strain. 

Even when Moses Haley, moved to 
pity by these signs of exhaustion, slack- 
ened rein upon reaching the level up- 
land, the mule, still hoarsely breathing, 
stood with shoulders heaved forward. 

“Looks like he conceits himself worse 
off’n he is,’ remarked Mrs. Haley, 
from her seat in the rickety spring 
wagon. She was a bride of a day or so, 
but no one could have guessed it. There 
was nothing bridelike in Mrs. Haley’s 
appearance. 

She was middle-aged and of wiry 
build, with a narrow, deeply furrowed 
face. Her eyes were hard, black and 
bright. When she spoke her head 
nodded with such energy as disturbed 
the black hangings of her bonnet. 
These hangings were the visible sign of 
the estate of widowhood she had given 
up to become Mrs. Haley. She con- 
sidered them becoming, and had seen 
no reason for giving them up also. 

“He’s powerful wise, Humphrey is,”’ 
said Mr. Haley, referring to the mule. 
“Horses generally deal fair and square 
with you. A mule, now—a mule will 
let on that he’s ready to drop when he 
aint like even starting in to pull.” 

“You'd better start him up if you 
aim to get home by sundown,” advised Mrs. 
Haley. “I aint complaining, Moses, but I'd 
have wished to get to your place earlier in the 
day. Tombstones aint the cheerfullest sights 
going. And ‘long about dark—I d’ know. Just 
as soon as you can I want you should rent a 
place and go to farming. I won’t live right into 
a graveyard. Too gloomy.” 

Moses Haley, having started the mule, sat 
slouching over the seat. He was a tall man of 
wavering motions. His kindly, inert face seemed | 
never to have expressed a fixed resolution. 

“Me and ’Brose, we’ve got kind o’ used to | 
seeing the stones round about,” he ventured. 
“Brose, he’s learned his letters off’n ‘em, I 
reckon. You see, after I lost my farm, there 
wasn’t a place empty anywheres round but the 
keeper’s house up to the old hill buryin’-ground. 
*Twasn’t much of a place, but I got it cheap. All 
they asked me to do was to keep the fence sort 0’ 
mended up, so’s cattle shouldn’t tramp in. 
*Brose, he’s looked after the fence. No one’s 
been buried there for thirty years.” 

“H’m! I should judge it would have been 
mighty lonesome for ’Brose—a boy of only twelve 
years or so. And I reckon he was all by himself 
most of the time. Kept house, didn’t he, while 
you worked round the country ?” 

She added, sharply, ‘‘How’d he take it when 
you told him about me ?’”’ 

Mr. Haley slapped his knee. 

“Take it? Why, he liked to have went dis- 
tracted with joy. He don’t recollect his own 
maw. All he knows about mothers he’s read off 
them old tombstones. Mothers get a heap of 
pretty things said on their tombstones. 
"Brose, he’s figgered ’em all out. 
the gate right now! Look a-yonder, Marthy. 
That’s Brose!” 

Just before them rose a green knoll, whose 
evergreen-trees were blotted darkly against the | 
low, crimson sky. Here and there in the dense 
tangle of June leafage a grayish glimpse of stone 
disclosed itself. 


Smoke was pouring from the big chimney of | 


the little cottage to the right of the gate. Clutching | 
fast to the old rails, a boy stood waiting. His 
face was luminous with the sunset. He was 
neither well-grown nor well-conditioned, but thin 
and of a sallow complexion, with wide eyes and 
unkempt black hair. 


“It’s them !”’ he cried, gleefully, leaping on one | living-room looked clean; indeed, small pools of | Seemed like there wasn’t anything left of him 
bare foot as he caught sight of the approaching | 
wagon. 


“It’s them!’’ He threw open the long 





And | tions. 
There he is on | 


| evening sky. 


| subtly. 


new wife to alight. 





| ified with the boy’s interest in her. 
“I hope we’ll be good friends,”’ 
what stify. *Brose’s thin face flagged. 




















| absently ata long-stemmed white 
rose which he had been holding behind him. 
“TI didn’t know but you'd like to have it,” 
| he said. ‘It just blowed out to-day. I aint 
ever picked one before. But I "lowed she wouldn't 
| keer if I took just the one.”’ 
Mrs. Haley reached out a surprised hand. 
“‘Thank’ee,’’ she said. ‘I’m obliged to her, 
whoever she is. All is, I hope you didn’t pick it 
without asking. Stealing is stealing, Ambrose. 
Of course you haven't had a mother’s care, and I 


bor’s rose-bush is as much theirn as, their corn- 
crib is.”” Her voice sounded quite severe. 





scared look. ‘But I ’most know 
keer. She ‘pears so kind and sweet that—Paw, 
Lavicy wouldn't keer, would she ?”’ 

Mr. Haley turned from the wagon. 

“Heh? Oh, Lavicy! Well,no. I don’t reckon 
she’ll make you any trouble. You can rest easy 
*bout taking that posy, Marthy!’’ he laughed. 

Mrs. Haley drew her lips primly. She had a 
notion that she was being made sport of. 

The door of the keeper’s house was open, and 
she could see, by the light of the fire, a low, bare 
room. The outer view was full of weird sugges- 
Down in the valley the sloping roofs of 
Kentucky farmhouses could be seen vaguely. 
| Spirals of smoke untwisted themselves across the 
Near at hand it was very quiet. 
| Frogs were lifting a lonely clamor in some 
distant marsh, and from the thickets of the old 
burying-ground came a sibilance of insect mur- 
murs. The stones seemed as if settling comfort- 
| ably back to earth. They were plunged to half 
their height in tangles of grass. Long arms of 








myrtle reached even into the narrow foot-path | 


| about the keeper’s house. A smell of fir came 


“The kittle’s on,”’ said "Brose. 


Mrs. Haley, unpleasantly awed by her sur-| 


| roundings, followed the boy into the house. The | 


water still gleamed along the trough-like boards 


of the floor, in witness of a recent washing. 





| gate, and stood by while his father assisted the | 


| Mrs. Haley was rather pleased with the breath- 
| less expectancy of ’Brose’s face. He was poorly | 
A Bit of Sentiment works a Change in a matter-of-fact clad and his hair needed cutting; but in spite of that I’ll have to start right in to work.” 
Life. these circumstances, she was aware of being grat- | 


she said, some- 


Instead | 
but | of stepping forward to shake hands, he looked | Your hair needs cutting worse’n anything I | 


wouldn’t wish to be harsh on you, but a neigh- | 


“I couldn’t ask her,” faltered "Brose, with a | 
she wouldn't | 


Mrs. Haley, observing that the stove was rusty, | Haley. ‘If I’d have got along like I ought to, 
laid off her bonnet with an air of determined | 1’d have sent him to school down in the town. 
resignation. Beings as it is, I reckon I'd better begin to let him 

“T can see one thing,” ‘and that is| work round. He won’t have to stay home and 

| *tend the house any more.”’ 
“I cleaned the windows to-day,’ began ’"Brose.| ‘I'll talk over what's with my sister 
| Mrs. Haley gave him a pitying look. ‘I reckon | Jane,” said his wife; and Moses Haley suddenly 
| you did all you knew how,” she declared, ‘but | realized that the management of his affairs need 
you need tending to worse’n the house does. | not trouble him in the future. 

The next morning after breakfast Mrs. Haley, 
full of plans for the day, missed "Brose from the 
house. 

“I wonder where that boy’s got to so quick ?”’ 
she pondered. ‘I need some spring-water right 
off.’’ She went to the door. 

The old stones looked less gruesome by day. 
The summer sun fell on them softly, showing the 
gray and green traceries of lichen and moss along 
their sides. Flowers painted the weedy grass 
with patches of bright color, and redbirds flashed 
flamelike along the shadowy thickets. There 
appeared to be a movement among the bushes in 
a distant corner. Through the low branches Mrs. 
Haley's eye caught a glimpse of dull blue, which 
presently resolved itself into ’Brose’s shoulders. 

“I wonder what he’s up to out there?’’ she 
speculated. Lifting her skirts, she stepped into 
the jungle of weeds. Once she gave a gasp as her 
foot went down into a sunken space. Two or 
three times she stumbled over prostrate slabs. 

But as she drew near the place where 'Brose 
was, her chief feeling was one of amazement. 
The boy had turned, and was looking 
at her. He had been tying up a rose- 
bush, and the strips of cotton dangled 
from his hand as he stood. 

The grassy space about him was as 
smooth as velvet—so smooth that outly- 
ing taller grass made a deep hedge 
around it. Flat and falling stones 
slanted through the outer rankness, but 
the single stone in the clipped space was 
erect. A carefully trimmed rose-bush 
hung over it, spilling white petals on 
the neatly shaped mound. 

“For pity’s sake!’’ said Mrs. Haley. 
‘“‘Whose grave is this? I didn’t know 
any one kept up any of these lots.” 

She had stepped round to read the 
inscription. The letters, though free of 
moss, presented blurred outlines, for the 
soft stone had crumbled away about the 
chiselling. 

Below the rounded top of the red- 
brown slab a picture was inserted. It 
seemed to be an old ambrotype, in- 
definite of line and tint. The glass 
over it was closely fitted and sealed, 
and peering at it, Mrs. Haley presently 
= made out the smiling face of a young 

woman. 

It was a pretty face. 
hung over the ears. A lace collar with 
pointed lappets was crossed at the slim throat. On 

the demurely poised hands were netted mittens. 
| **Lavica Roberts,’’’ read Mrs. Haley. ‘ ‘Aged 
| nineteen years. Daughter of John and Ellen 
Roberts.’’’ She went on spelling ont the dates, 
and the half-pious, half-sentimental stanza below 


she said, 


best 


“A carefully trimmed Rose-bush hung over it. Bunches of curls 
*most ever saw. And such clothes!—if they’l | 
| stand patching it’s more’n I expect. I wouldn’t | 
have my folks see you looking the way you do| 
now for anything any one could offer me. 

‘““My sister Jane don’t think I did very well, 


| anyhow,” continued Mrs. Haley. ‘She said I'd 


| find things awful run down up here, but I'd no | them. 
idea they were this bad. This is no place for “TI aint ever heard of no Robertses round 
folks to live, I don’t care how cheap the rent is. | here,’ she said, with a suspicious air, as if she 


half-suspected the long-dead Lavica of being an 
impostor. ‘‘Who keeps the lot fixed up this way ?”’ 
she asked. 

’Brose smiled delightedly. ‘‘I do,”’ he burst out. 
‘‘When we came here that stone was flat on its 
face, and the rose-bush looked like it was about 
done for. I fixed ’em up. It was kind of sunk 
in, and I rounded it up and planted those vines. 
I don’t know what you call ’em. Bein’s her 
picture was in the stone, I got to feel real friendly 
with Lavicy. She's awful sweet-lookin’, aint 
she ?”’ 

“IT never heard the like!’’ gasped Mrs. Haley. 
| She stared at "Brose. “She aint any kin to you.” 

‘I feel like she was,’’ said "Brose, wistfully. 

Mrs. Haley felt the necessity of speaking sharply. 

“Folks’ll think you aint in your right mind,” 
she declared. ‘If she was kin to you I could see 
| some sense in the business; but she aint. If her 
own folks have forgot her, that’s not your lookout. 
I reckon they’re all dead themselves by this time. 
It’s thirty-nine years since she died. I reckon if 
she was living now she wouldn’t have pink cheeks, 
nor a dimple in her chin.”’ She gathered up her 
skirts again. 

‘‘Now mind you, Ambrose,”’ she added, “I want 


No, Moses, it is not. That boy of yours is as 
peaked as a monnymint.”’ 

She began to roll up her sleeves, announcing as 
she did so that she reckoned she might as well | 
turn in and get supper. 

Ambrose sat watching her swift movements. 
All those soft-eyed, gentle-voiced ideals of mother- 
hood which he had cherished vanished one by one 
before the hard reality of Mrs. Haley’s small, 
imperative presence. The white rose he had 
given her lay drooping on the window-sill. A 
sort of spasm passed over the boy’s face. 

After supper he sat quietly while Mrs. 
sheared his long locks. 

‘*You look a little more like something human,” 
she assured him, as she stood away, regarding his | 
small, shorn head. 

‘“‘Thank’ee, ma’am,’’ breathed ’Brose, faintly. 
Mrs. Haley gave him a keen glance. 
| ‘You better go right off to bed,” she advised. 
| After he had gone she turned to her husband. 
***Brose seems like a queer kind of child,’’ she 
| said. ‘‘He’s got a wise look out of his eyes. 


Haley 





| after I cut his hair.” 


| **Brose has heaps of sense,”’ admitted Mr. | 
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you to stay away from this place. You've got 
right queer idees. What you need is young com- 
p’ny. I’m going to talk about you to my sister 
Jane. She’s coming over to see me next week. 
I d’ know but she’d like to have that white rose- 
bush, if it'll stand transplanting. She’s fond of 
plants, Jane is. I'll tell her to take it along to 
set out down by her sittin’-room window.”’ 

She paused, startled by the look in her stepson’s 
face. 

‘That rose!”’ he said, paling. His eyes flashed. 
‘You won’t! I won't let you! It’s her’n! It’s 
Lavicy's! You’ve no right to touch a leaf of it! 
It’s—it’s worse’n stealing to take things from 
folks that’s dead and can’t stick up for what 
belongs to ’em !”” ) 

He was panting with excitement—a little frail 
shape with shorn head, and big eyes, and ragged | 
garments. But his defiance had a certain fixed 
assurance. He was in his own domain, standing 
by the side of the stone he had rescued from 
oblivion, and protecting with his feeble, childish 
presence the bent old bush which shaded this 
forgotten grave. 

The soft, smiling eyes of the ambrotype rested 
tranquilly on Mrs. Haley’s withered brown face. 
And yet one could imagine a little satirical amuse; 
ment in them, for Lavica’s countenance, despite 
its mildness, was not of an angelic type. She 
looked conscious of her curls and pink prettiness. 
Her head was coyly held. 

Mrs. Haley, clasping her wiry hands in her 
black cotton skirts, felt a strange, feminine resent- 
ment. Lavica had never done a day’s washing, 
nor baked sixteen pies of a morning, nor churned, | 
nor patched, nor struggled with any of life’s | 
difficulties. Yet here she was, even from her | 
tomb, inspiring a devotion such as Mrs. eried 
envied and had never possessed. 

“I d’ know as I have to take imperdence from 
any person,”’ she remarked. ‘I didn't give up a 
good home with my own sister to come to this 
fersaken place, and be told that taking my hus- 
band’s property was stealing! I'll see what your 
paw has to say.”’ 

She turned her back on the rose-tree, the ambro- 
type, the velvety mound and ’Brose. 

Mr. Haley, upon being told of his son’s conduct, 

‘showed a mild regret. ‘He'll enme round all 
right, Marthy,’’ he said. ‘You see he aint used 
to women’s ways. If you want that rose-bush 
for Jane, you go ahead and dig it up.”’ 

“T wouldn’t have that bush if he was to offer 
it,’ declared Mrs. Haley, in a shaken voice. She | 
was thinking less of ’Brose than of Lavica. 
Lavica might keep her roses. 

During the following week Sister Jane, a heavily 
built woman of fifty years, arrived. She brought 
a large black basket. Humphrey, the mule, having | 
dragged the spring wagon up the hill, panted with | 
dramatic weariness as "Brose led him to the | 
shed. 

“That boy of Haley’s looks right peaked,” | 
commented Sister Jane, looking after ’Brose and | 
the mule. ‘I hear tell he’s a right smart little | 
trick.’’ 

She expressed astonishment as Mrs. Haley 
related the matter of Lavica and the rose-bush. 
‘Talked back, did he! Well, poor little soul—it’s 
kind of pitiful, aint it—him a-making friends out'n 
a tombstone? Of course,’’ she added, hastily, ‘‘if 
he's sassy he’ll have to be taken in hand.” 

Together the two women waded through the 
deep grass to inspect the little spot which ’Brose 
kept beautiful in the midst of all this desolation. 

*‘Roberts,’’’ mused Sister Jane, setting her 
iron-bowed spectacles in position. ‘Why, land 
sakes, Marthy! These must be old John Roberts's 
folks that lived down on the river. I don’t know as 
you'd remember’em. Right well off they were. I 
don’t suppose there’s one of them left. But say, 
Marthy! I recollect it right well, we lived two 
miles below here at the time—why, the Robertses 
had all their folks moved out of this old burying- 
ground to the new Highland Cemetery full fifteen 
years ago! They put up a big monument there.” 

She slipped out a little gurgle of amusement. | 

“T’d like to see that Haley boy’s face when he | 
finds out he’s been planting flowers on an empty 





grave! There he comes round the house now, 
Marthy. Call him over. I want to see how he‘ 
takes it.”’ 


Ambrose was just in sight. He looked very 
small. He could see the two women; they were 
perhaps about to tear up Lavica’s rose-tree. | 
Brose felt faint and frightened. His defiance was | 
all over. Mrs. Haley was observing him, and to 
avoid her eyes he turned and stared far off to the 
north, where the Ohio River, doubling about the 
great, smoky city, gleamed yellow. The Kentucky | 
hills, rippling south, east and west, made soft 
undulations upon the summer sky. Everything 
was tranquil. Even the old graves wore a cheerful 
guise. Flowers were springing freshly every where. 
Only the slight, lonely figure of "Brose seemed 
incongruous with the placid summer cheer. 

“T'll call him,” said Sister Jane, taking off her 
spectacles. Suddenly she felt a claw-like grasp | 
on her plump arm. | 

“Don't you do it,” commanded Mrs. Haley. 
Her little dark face was working strangely. ‘“Don’t | 
you call that child. I aint ever going to let him | 


know.” 
“Why, land sakes —’” 
“No, Jane. He’d feel like he’d lost something. | 


That there Lavicy means lots to him. I’d feel 


like a dog if I stood by and let him be told she 
She glanced at the old ambro- | 
Poor little simpering Lavica! 


aint here at all.’ 


type. Mrs. Haley | 





had a sudden spasm of repentance as she met the 
glassy gaze of those round, childlike eyes. 

“T thought it’d be a kind of lesson to him for 
being so uppity,” said Sister Jane. 

“I aint going to punish him through her,” said 
Mrs. Haley, sternly. “I’m going to have him 
start in to school in September. I reckon there 
won’t many of the town boys be any smarter ’n 
Brose, if I do say it. Being with young folks’ll 
take his mind up.” 

They were making their way back to the house, 
and as they passed ’Brose, Mrs. Haley stopped. 
Touching him on the shoulder, she said : 

‘“*We’ve been admiring that rose-bush, ’Brose. 
Everything looks mighty pretty out yonder. I 
reckon Lavicy feels mighty proud to see how you 
keep things fixed. I’m willing you should. Only 
—you mustn’t think more of her than you do of 
me!” 


* 


THE STORY OF MY FIRST VOYAGE. 
By W. Clark Russell. 





In Two Parts. — Part I. 


From London to Australia in 1857.—A Midshipman’s 
Experiences. 


I sailed from the East India docks on Sep- 
tember 1, 1857, in the full-rigged ship Duncan 
Dunbar, thirteen hundred and seventy-four tons, 
for Sydney, N. S. W. This vessel was named 
after her owner, who was so mem- 
orable a man in the history of 
British shipping that I cannot but 
pause a moment to refer to him. 

To the eternal honor of Duncan 
Dunbar be it said that he began 
life as a rag and bottle merchant, 
and worked with such energy and 
skill that he died possessed of more 
than two millions of English gold, 
and the finest fleet of merchant 
ships at that time trading to all 
parts of the world from the river 
Thames. He was remarkable for 
his avarice, and many diverting 
stories of his cheese-paring strug- 
gles were current on board his 
own vessels. 

Unlike the ship-owner of to-day, 
who is with scarce an exception 
one of a company, Dunbar was 
the sole holder of his fleet. He 
died in 1861, and a portion of his 
great wealth went to Mr. Gellatly, 
a very kind, gentlemanly person, 
who had married the rich man’s 
niece and for years managed his 
business down near the docks. 

I went to sea as a midshipman 
in the merchant service. But this 
is a catchpenny term; outside the 
Royal Navy there are no midship- 
men. Consequently, as I did not 
ship as an apprentice, I must have 
signed articles as a boy simply. 

I think the premium charged 
for the first voyage was sixty 
guineas. The outfit cost about 
eighty ; so that to send a lad on a 
voyage in those days was costlier 
to a parent than putting him to a first-class school, 
where he would have got some education, perhaps 
learned good manners, and probably acquired a 
taste for trade, or one of the professions. 

Certainly of the midshipmen in the merchant 
service in my time not half remained at sea after 
the first voyage, and hardly a youth out of our 
numbers ever found a place upon the quarter- 
deck, even in the laughably low capacity of 





down which sank a perpendicular ladder. All 
was gloom and misery and evil smells when 1 
went below for the first time, and for long after- 
ward did this state of wretchedness last. 

The emigrants were of the poorest and shabbiest. 
They were lodged in this part of the vessel, and 
they quarrelled all the day, and their babies cried 
all night. 

No one can imagine in this age of the steamship 
the sufferings which the emigrants underwent in 
the times of the sailing-ship. They cooked their 
own food, and I have seen a crowd fighting like 
drunken seamen at the galley door for a place for 
their saucepans or kettles. 

Not that the emigrant of to-day is a particularly 
well-fed, well-berthed man; but he is transported 
quickly. If his sufferings are keen, they are 
soon over. In my time they were uncommonly 
sharp, and they lasted four and sometimes five 
months. 

The midshipmen's berth was fitted with twelve 
bunks in double tiers. A narrow slip of table 
ran down the centre. The edge of this table was 
like a saw from the action of the knives of the 
‘young gentlemen,’’ who used it for cutting up 
plug tobacco. Every bunk was to be filled this 
first voyage of mine, so that we were twelve 
midshipmen, worth some seven hundred pounds 
for the voyage to the owner, irrespective of the 
value of our labor. 

Moreover, each lad subscribed ten guineas for 
what was termed mess-money; so here was 





“There you are, W. C. R.” 


| another hundred and twenty odd pounds to add 


fourth mate. Most of the captains and officers | 


began as apprentices, or rose from the forecastle. 
I 


was thirteen years and seven months old | 


when I went to sea, and was undoubtedly too | 


young for the vocation. 


I had no strength of | 


body for the rough usage of the midshipmen’s | 


berth. I was too tender to go aloft, or to keep 
the deck through long, bitter nights. 
I well remember the day and the hour when I 


stepped on board the Duncan Dunbar in the East | 
| surface by the weight of the cargo, so that when 


India docks. It was all wild confusion to my 
inexperienced gaze. Immediately after I had 
gained the ship she began to warp out of dock. 


Drunken seamen on the forecastle were shrieking | 
and gesticulating to equally drunken people | 


ashore. The waist and quarter-deck were full of 
“Jumpers’’ or “runners,” elbowing crowds of 
weeping steerage passengers, shabbily dressed, and 
clutching, screaming infants. 

Eight or nine midshipmen were running about 
the poop. I could merely hold on and look on. 
The confusion was complicated by noise. Every 
one seemed to be shouting, and nothing was at 
peace on board that frigate-built ship, freighted to 
her chain-plate bolts for the other side of the 
world, except her blue peter, signal of departure, 
blowing serenely at her foreroyalmast-head. 

No work seemed expected of me; it was re- 


| quired, however, that I should not get in the way. 


As I succeeded in getting very much in the way, I 
was purposely knocked about, and when at last 
I was bowled down the poop-ladder by a hand- 
some rush of brass-bound ‘third voyagers,”’ I 
was glad to take refuge, with black eyes and 
streaming nose, in the midshipmen’s berth. 


This was, in that ship, a narrow compartment | 


to the cost of the hire of a dirty little sea-parlor in 
the bowels of a ship stuffed with cargo, bulk- 
headed off in that part of her of which the 
emigrants made a Whitechapel alley. 

A boy is young at thirteen and a half, and I 
felt myself to be a very little fellow indeed when I 
stood in the door of that midshipmen’s berth, 
peering into the gloom with eyes brilliant with 
fear and astonishment. Was this to be my home 
until I returned to England? Was yonder rude 
shelf to replace the white, soft bed I had been 
used to? It was the middle of the day. Yet 
but for the flame of a sputtering lamp, dangling 
like a coffee-pot from the centre of the upper deck, 
it would have been difficult to see. In fact, this 
compartment was lighted by three scuttles, or 


|.portholes, only, round bull’s-eyes of immensely 


thick glass, which were sunk low to the sea- 


our cabin was on the lee side these windows were 
always under water. 

This is not an inviting picture I am drawing. 
It is the truth, nevertheless. The apprentice now- 
adays goes to sea at much less cost and is far 
better usedythan was the heavily charged midship- 
man of my day. ‘Everything good comes when 
it’s too late,” murmurs poor, heart-broken little 
Jane Eyre, when she rejects the coveted willow- 
pattern plate. 
what is good on board ship nowadays had been 
invented in the rough “fifties.” 

I should have been glad, for example, to be 
shipmates with double topsail yards. I hear of 
apprentices fed from the captain’s table. I hear 
of apprentices instructed in navigation by the 
master and mates of the ship. Had it depended 
upon the captains I served under, I never should 
have lifted a sextant to my eye. 

I did not choose my bunk; it had been chosen 
for me. It was the most uncomfortable bunk in 
the berth. It was consistent with sea tradition, 


| therefore, that the youngest and weakest should 


| occupy it. 


in the steerage under the quarter-deck. You | 


reached it by a manhole called the booby hatch, 





On entering to look for it I found it 
an athwartships upper bunk; the lower bunk was 
to be occupied by a lad a littie older than I, just a 
little stronger, and like myself, a first voyager. 


I have often wished that much of | 





I knew my bed-place by this token: to the 
bundle of bedding was attached a label bearing 
my name, ‘‘ William Clark Russell, Midshipman, 
Ship Duncan Dunbar, E.1.D.” But where was 
my chest—the chest that contained my clothes ? 

There were no chests in this berth, no place for 
such things—scarcely room, indeed, for a man’s 
leg between the rows of bunks and the edge of the 
table. As I was going out, a very tall, slim 
midshipman came in. His badge was dim, his 
buttons greenish. I, on the contrary, was most 
unhappily resplendent,—a brand-new sailor,— 
and this old stager knew me at sight. 

‘What are you cruising about down here 
after ?”’ said he. 

“They gave me a black eye up-stairs,”’ said I. 

‘‘Up-stairs! up-stairs!’’ he roared. ‘There's 
no up-stairs at sea, you guffy. Didn’t you know 
that afore you shipped ?”’ 

“‘Didn’t I know what ?”’ said I, innocently ; for 
I did not understand him. 

«Come here,”’ said he. I approached him. He 
drew me close, and plucked three hairs from my 
head. The pain was not very sharp, but this did 
not render the action the less brutally mean and 
unnecessary. 

“If you don’t pay attention,” said he, ‘to 
what’s said to you, you'll be bald before we're out 
of soundings. What are you mousing about 
down here for ?” 

‘*T am looking for my sea-chest, sir,”’ I answered, 
beginning to think this tall midshipman a great 
and important person aboard the 
ship. 

Grasping me by the collar of my 
jacket and the seat of my trousers 
he raised me high and strode with 
me, thus pillared, into the "tween- 
decks. 

‘‘What’s your name?”’ said he. 

‘‘Russell,” said I. 

“What a horrible name!” he 
exclaimed. ‘‘My name is Goole. 
How much better Goole sounds 
than Russell.’”” He continued to 
hold me aloft. “What are your 
initials ?’’ he asked. 

“w.Cc. R.” 

“There you W. C. R., then!” 
said he; and he dumped me down 
as though I had been a sailor's 
bundle upon one of ten or a dozen 
sea-chests, moored in all sorts of 
places in the steerage. 

A-midshipman’s chest! It was 
called in my time “a hurrah’s 
nest,’”” because everything was 
always on top, and nothing at 
hand. When I lift the lid of that 
chest in memory, I am visited by 
a faint, close smell of marine soap. 
I still possess the Bible I took with 
me, and the volume, like my mem- 
ory, is haunted with that dim 
smell of marine soap in bars, by 
the impulse and influence of which 
I am able to see the ship, the 
gloomy ’tween-decks, the midship- 
men’s berth, the patched figures of 
the emigrants, as vividly as though 
I was aboard that vanished craft 
again. 
| I lift the lid of my sea-chest, and what do I 
find? Some dozens of colored shirts, all so 
| ungovernably stiff that I feel as unhappy as a 

turtle till they have been soaked; a great quantity 
bee drill trousers, hard as the shirts, which had 
| they been distended as the windsail is by the 
| breeze, would have stood on end without a wearer. 
In that chest were brass-bound jackets and 
waistcoats, and black silk handkerchiefs for the 
| making of streaming sailors’ knots for the neck. 
| In short, I was more ornamentally than usefully 
| equipped ; and before we were abreast of the Cape 
| of Good Hope I should have been glad to exchange 
my finery for warm, homely pilot cloth, and the 
| plain underwear of the forecastle. 
| Mr. Goole, who looked as long to my youthful 
| gaze as the mizzenroyal-yard, is the marine ogre 
of my first voyage; and in those distant memories 
| he goes on pulling my hair, tweaking my nose, 
twisting my ears, punching my head, and in many 
other ways making himself a terror tome. Having 
| dumped me down on my sea-chest, he drove me 
| up to the quarter-deck, and thence on to the poop. 
What now followed I cannot clearly remember. 
| I recollect being greatly scorned by the younge! 
| inidshipmen, and pitied and protected by the third 
mate. But whether I pulled at a rope or did any- 
| thing except get in the way of useful people whilst 
| we were towing down to Gravesend I do not know. 
It was a scene of enchantment, but not like 
| something out of a fairy book, nor was it on the 
sweet side of magic. The liver-colored river was 
| crowded with craft of all sorts, stirring up choco- 
| late-colored froth as they drove aslant through 
|the Reaches. Our yards towered to the dingy 
| heavens of the Isle of Dogs; they were massive 
|as a frigate’s with the furled gear, and the ship 
|looked like a frigate with her wide spread of 
| shroud, large tops, and short royalmast-heads. 
| We anchored at Gravesend for the night; and 
| all through that night I lay in my clothes in my 
| bed, and slept as deeply as if I had been drugged. 
I was awakened by a terrifying commotion. 
“Tumble up—out you come! All hands unmoor 
ship!’’ The third mate stood in the door roaring 
| out these unintelligible syllables. Then, observing 
|that I did not make haste to jump up, the 
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long-legged ogre, Goole, dragged me out of my 
bed and ran me capless and bootless to the deck. 

It was raining hard—a dark, sulky, sallow 
Thames morning. The crew were setting the top- 
sails, and bellowing like terrified men at the 
halyards. The captain, looking over the break of 
the poop, seeing me bareheaded and gaping up at 
the sails, told me to run below and put on my 
boots, cap and oilskins. I discovered my oilskins 
—after searching all about the steerage—under my 
mattress, but the leggings stuck to éach other like 
cold wax, and I flung them down. 

I put on the waterproof coat, and returned on 
deck smelling like an oil-can. But I do not think 
I did more, or was asked to do more, than stare 
about me. The ship was again in tow of the 
tug. She carried single topsails, and those three 
lofty breasts rose white as snow to the crosstrees. 

The rain sometimes drove with us, and some- 
times it sheered aslant. It was a weeping picture; 
unspeakably melancholy did the gray waters of 
the Thames bank sides and flats appear in that 
drenched and leaden atmosphere. By and by 
the third mate, stepping up to me, said kindly, 
‘*What’s your name ?” 

‘William Clark Russell, sir.’’ 

“I am not a court of justice,’ said he, laughing. 
“I don’t administer oaths. Russell, my sonny, 
come along down to breakfast ;"’ and with that the 
kindly creature—he was a shaggy Orkney Islander, 
a grand, active young seaman of twenty—gripping 
me with the hand of a bear, conveyed me below 
into the midshipmen’s berth. 

He took the head of the table. The “young 
gentlemen”’ sat upon the edges of their bunks on 
either side. An empty pickle case was passed 
along, and top-ended, served me for a seat. 

A boy waited upon us; they called him the mid- 
shipmen’s servant. He had been in a man-of-war, 
and was the smartest little sailor-lad I can recollect. 
He danced the hornpipe charmingly, was liberally 
tattooed over the arms and chest, walked with the 
flowing and knowing roll of the brine-seasoned tar, 
and was, I think, about fifteen years old. 

He put a great dish of huge brown steaks upon 
the table, and then brought pots of coffee, and 
loaves of bread, and salt butter; and we fell to 
amidst a great noise of talk and clanking of cheap 
cutlery upon tin plates. I began to feel that I was 
seeing life and going to be a man. 

But all at once, the river having by this time 
opened into wide water, with the weight of the 
swell of the still distant North Sea beating like a 
delicate pulse in it, the ship slightly pitched. I 
dropped my knife and fork and turned pale. 

She pitched again, and this time I pitched with 
her amidst the mingled laughter and wrath of the 
rest of the young gentlemen at breakfast. Fortu- 
nately there were three other ‘‘first voyagers,”’ 
all of whom were quickly ‘‘taken worse.”’ 


—— a 


REFORM OF THE WIDOW SIMON. 


The remarkable Effect of a ‘Snapshot’ upon a 
wily Enemy. 


When Jim Bill came back to live on the farm | 


after his father’s death, Uncle Silas Titcomb 
expressed the feeling of Powder House Corner 
about him. 

“We're kind of skittish about Jim Bill. I'll 
bet you he’s got notions,’’ Uncle Silas said; and 
time justified the wager. 


When Jim Bill was elected school agent, three | 
of his notions came to light at once. He hired a 


girl from the Scottaway normal school to teach 
the winter term, which he caused to begin in 
September instead of December; he padlocked the 
schoolhouse door; and he told the boys that he 
“wouldn’t have any orgy going on there.” 

Powder House Corner boys had always held 
down their seats from midnight Sunday until 
Monday morning. As a boy, Jim Bill himself 
had helped to make the floor a sickening mass of 
pie-crusts, doughnut fragments and apple-cores 
by the time the teacher came. Nothing but 
audacity and cleverness could have enabled him 
to carry out this reform. 

When the teacher opened the door Monday 
morning she found one boy sitting quietly in the 
corner back seat—the most coveted place on the 
boys’ side of the room. 
dinner she told Jim Bill about this one boy who 
had succeeded in violating his edict. 

‘‘He was a rather tall boy,’’ she said; ‘thirteen 
or fourteen years old.” 

‘Light-complected and freckled ?’’ asked Mrs. 
Jim Bill. ‘Was he kind of lathy, foxy-looking ?” 

Jim Bill put down his knife and fork, and 
looked at Miss Hannaford as if he would take in 
her answer by sight as well as sound. “Yes,” 


answered the teacher, ‘‘that is just the sort of boy | 


he was.” 

“Jim Sime!’’ he ejaculated. 

Mrs. Jim Bill nodded and helped herself to 
turnip. 

‘‘He gave that name,” said Miss Hannaford, 
hesitatingly, ‘and the children called him so. It 
seemed queer.” 

Jim Bill laughed as he turned to his corned 
beef again. ‘’Twas really impudence, his giving 
you that name. His mother is Simon Nason’s 
widow, but there’s so many Nasons round here 
that she’s generally called the Widow Simon, and 
he’s Jim Sime, same’s I’m Jim Bill because my 
father was William Nason. Some call Jim Sime’s 
mother Evangeline Tukey—her name before she 
Was married. 

“How do you s’pose he got in? Wasn’t any 


When she went home to | 


glass broken, nor anything, was there?’ he 
asked, turning toward Miss Hannaford. 

“I saw nothing out of order. I didn’t find out 
how he got in.” 

Jim Bill drew a long breath. ‘His mother’s 
into that somehow,”’ he said, thoughtfully, ‘“‘and 
I'll find out before I give it up, too.’’ He went 
over to the schoolhouse before dark, but careful 
examination did not reveal how the boy got in. 

“I'll lay low,”’ he said to the teacher. “It'll 
out some time—murder always does. But I’m 
afraid "Vangy is after me.” 

Miss Hannaford heard more about the Widow 
Simon at supper. She had driven away the 








The Teacher consults Jim Bill 


Eastmans from the farm next to hers, ‘nice 
church folks as ever lived,’’ Mrs. Jim Bill said; 
she had set the church by the ears, and ‘‘routed 
two ministers with her ugliness,” and Jim Bill 
declared there was ‘‘no end to her capers.”” He 
told, in particular, of the hot Sunday when she 
had set her men at work to get in the Hay from a 
field close by the meeting-house, and when the 
deacons had to shut the windows because of the 
tumult they made. 

“And when the new minister comes she gets 
revived, and nobody's so pious and helpful as 
she,”’ said Mrs. Jim Bill; and even the luscious- 


ness of her new apple-sauce could not soften the | 


asperity in her voice. 

“Can't a whole community stand against one 
woman ?” asked Miss Hannaford. 

“No; folks are just like sheep,”’ said Jim Bill, 
“and ’Vangy’s always been a leader. George! 
| wasn’t she a stepper when she wasagirl! She has 
good streaks, too. Never has any trouble to get 


folks to work for her—nicest stock in the county— | 


and she’s mighty kind-hearted if you don’t cross 
her.” 
Miss Hannaford soon went up-stairs to write 


attempt to “‘rout’’ her. 
before the week was over. Then she cried a little 
one night after she went to bed. 

It was reported that ‘‘the young ones were 
getting the upper hand of the teacher at school,” 
and Miss Hannaford was obliged to bring her 
| perplexities home. She knew the children liked 


| her; sometimes she thought even Jim Sime liked | 


| her, yet she was sure he was the source of her 
| troubles. 
Jim Bill sat on the chopping-block with a pail 


| of whitewash between his feet one morning as she | 


| went out, and she stopped to talk a little. 
‘There isn’t a thing I can fasten on him,” Miss 
| Hannaford said, in despair, “and if there was, 
what more could I do ?”’ 

“I know,” said Jim Bill, sympathizingly, ‘just 
how pesky a young one can be, and you can’t 
catch him, neither.’ He dipped his brush in the 


an idea in the bucket that he might stir up. 


school began. Elnathan Royal’s worked at the 
| widow’s ten or twelve years, and he stands by her 
pretty well, but he’s fond of a joke, and he’s 
hinted as much to me, though he won’t come out 
square and say so. 
and if I could I can’t lick Jim for his mother’s 
actions, and I can’t thrash a woman, so there 
tis.” 

Jim Bill scratched his nose, and looked at Miss 
Hannaford inquiringly. All the chivalry in his 
soul was roused as he realized what a slender little 
creature she was. 

“°Taint you she’s fighting, Miss Hannaford, 
it’s me,”’ he said, by way of offering some comfort. 

**T seem to be the one hit,’’ she said. 

‘“‘That’s so,’’ said Jim Bill, ‘‘and the worst of it 
is I can’t seem to do a thing to help you.” 

He fell to stirring his whitewash again, but 
nothing new came up. 

“The fact is, "Vangy, that’s the Widow Sime, 





letters, and to wonder if the Widow Simon would | 
She stopped wondering | 


whitewash meditatively, as if he knew there was | 
“I know just as well as I want to that Jim | 


Sime’s mother put a ladder up to the loft window | 
and got Jim into the schoolhouse the night before | 


But I can’t prove anything, | 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


the line between us. 
garden. 
tree. It come up itself, and I grafted it, but we 
never get any pears. One year they was picked 


they was all shook off ’n’ spoiled. Everybody 


knows who does it, but nobody gets caught. This 
year she’s got a new handle to turn.”’ 
‘*You’ve saved the pears, at any rate,”’ said 


Miss Hannaford, smiling. 

“They aint gathered yet,’’ returned Jim Bill, 
dryly. ‘Now, if little Jim won’t mind,’’ he went 
on, after a little, ‘we can call in the committee.” 

‘Mind !”’ interrupted Miss 
Hannaford, ‘‘he’s the essence 





when they wasn’t much bigger’n bullets, and once | 


| 


of obedience, but his obedi- | 


ence is an insult. It’s an 
original case,’’ she continued, 
grimly. ‘*There’s nothing in 
my educational journal, nor 
in ‘Practical Teaching,’ that 
seems to fitit. But don’t lay 
it to heart, Mr. Nason. I 
don’t see that anybody can 
help me, unless it is some- 
body who can influence Mrs. 
Simon.” 

‘And that’s only the Black 
Man,” said Jim Bill, as Miss 
Hannaford walked away. 

Jim Bill went to Goshen 
that afternoon to buy a yoke 
of oxen of his uncle, who 
lived there, and while con- 
ducting the negotiations, 
stepped through a hole in the 
barn floor and broke his leg. 
He sent word to his wife to 
stay at home and take care 
of the schoolma’am, while he 
lay on Aunt Loviny’s lounge 
and waited impatiently until 
he could come home. 

The gathering trouble at the 
school became the village 
talk. Miss Hannaford grew 
nervous, knowing she fought 
an ambushed foe. Mrs. Jim 
Bill tried to argue the matter with Uncle Silas 
when he complained of ‘‘notions, notions—some 
folks was allus stirrin’ up notions.” 

‘But how’s the world going ahead, Uncle Silas,’ 
demanded Mrs. Jim Bill, fiercely, ‘‘if nobody has 
notions ?”’ 

‘Don’t want to go ahead!’’ returned Uncle 
Silas, promptly. ‘‘Let things stay where they be.” 

Then Mrs. Jim Bill said in despair, “If hogs 
had the road, she didn’t know but decent folks 
might as well climb the fences.” 

But Miss Hannaford still kept the road. After 
school one night she dressed herself in her best 
and called upon Mrs. Simon. The handsome 
home, its handsome mistress and her flattering 
reception vexed her. She felt her hostess’s fingers 
at her throat while she sipped the rosy shrub and 
nibbled the golden pound-cake brought out for 
her feasting. She tried 
to talk about her 
school. Mrs. Nason 
was voluble on every 
other subject, but 
from that she slid 
away so easily that 
the visitor could hard- 
ly keep her own foot- 
|ing. She asked Mrs. 
Simon's advice about 
managing Jim. The 
widow smiled and gen- 
| eculieed. Miss Han- 
naford pressed hard, 
and at last brought 
her to her guns. 

‘It’s too bad,”’ said 
the widow, amiably; 
‘young ones will act 
so when they know 
they can. I’m told 
you don’t believe in 
| whipping, Miss Han- 
naford ?”* ’ 

“Not in whipping a 
| boy as tall as I,"’ she 
said, as lightly as the 
choking in her throat 
would let her. 

“It’s a pity you're 
so little,’’ returned her 
tormentor ; ‘‘and since 
you as good as men- 
tioned it, I may as 
| well tell you plainly, 
—I’m one of the frank, 
outspoken ones, Miss 
Hannaford, I believe 
in plumping every- 
thing right out,—there 
ought to be a man to 
keep the winter school. 
| I tell everybody that. 
When anybody runs 
to me with complaints, ‘’Taint the teacher's 
fault; she’s doing the best she can,’ says I, ‘but 
brains aint bigness.’ ”’ 

Miss Hannaford reasoned, argued and said, so 
frankly that her knees trembled, that Jim Sime 
was her only trouble. Then she was fairly washed 
| away by the flood of agreeable words the widow | 
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she holds a grudge against me for straightening | poured over her. Mrs. Simon talked her out of 
That’s her field joins on our | her chair into the hall, and stood in the door 
Straightening the line took in that pear- | 


urging her to come soon and take tea, when she 
said good night and walked away, indignant. 

After she had laughed over her call with angry 
Mrs. Jim Bill, Miss Hannaford told herself she 
would leave at the end of the next week. Jim 
Sime, backed and encouraged by his mother, wa 
rapidly demoralizing her school. She thought of a 
saying of Doctor Seavey's at the normal school 
“Experience is not failure;’’ but the 
strong just then. 

Saturday Mrs. Jim Bill drove over to Goshen, 
and Miss Hannaford, who consoled herself in her 
worst troubles by taking photographs, went out 
with her camera to get two or three views she 
wished to take with her. 
late in the afternoon, she stopped on the hill 
behind the house to look down on the buildings 
and the garden. She turned her camera on the 
disputed pear-tree, where the fruit still hung 
golden in the sunshine. 

“I’ve a good mind to take it,’’ she thought, 
with an impulse of fun. She tried the focus, and 
then her heart stood still. ‘Thine enemy shall 
meet thee everywhere,”’ ran wildly through her 
head. 

The Widow picking 
pears, and the teacher had caught her! 

“Don't I wish Jim Bill was here!’’ said Miss 
Hannaford, running plate after plate into the 
camera, and exposing them, until she had used 
four—all she had with her. 

She stood a minute watching Mrs. Simon. 
Some of the pears went into a good-sized shopping- 
bag at the widow's feet, and some she deliberately 
threw away, while her hard white teeth made 
short work of one her left hand held to her mouth. 
In such attitudes she had been 
photographed four times. 

Miss Hannaford took up her camera and went 
round the to meet the widow, coming 
leisurely up the path. The teacher faced the foe 
with a smile. 

“T didn’t go to Goshen, Mrs. Nason,” she said, 
serenely. ‘I've been taking your picture—you 
and the pear-tree together.” 

The widow spent a moment in utter astonish- 
ment. Then she gathered herself as if for an 
attack. But just at this moment Elnathan Royal 
came bursting out of the shed with the milk-pails 
and a voluble report to the widow about the 
condition of the brindled heifer. 

Then he saw the teacher. ‘How de do, Miss 
Hannaford?’ he said. ‘Been taking photo- 
graphs ?”’ 

“Yes,’’ said Miss Hannaford. 

The widow had recovered herself, but was quite 
pale. She realized how completely the young 
teacher had her in her power. ‘‘Won’t you come 
in and take tea with us ?’’ she asked. 

Miss Hannaford accepted the invitation. ‘‘Well, 
Mrs. Nason,”’ she said, as they entered the house, 
**you have ‘routed’ me. I shall go away next 
Friday if things do not mend at school.’’ 

“Oh, I guess you needn’t go away,’ said the 
widow, significantly. Meantime, she went out 
of the house, her bas- 
ket of pears in her 
hand. Just down the 
road a little group of 
children were playing. 
She piled the pears on 
the grass and told the 
children to take them. 
She had not, indeed, 
taken the pears to 
keep them, but solely 
to deprive Jim Bill of 
the fruit of the dis- 
puted tree. 

Louisa, the lame 
woman who had been 
in the widow’s house 
for many years, was 
setting the table for 
supper when her mis- 
tress pushed open the 
kitchen door. Louisa 
said something about 
the doughnuts she was 
arranging, but Mrs. 
Simon kept on to her 
own room, without 
making any answer. 

“Wind's out,”’ said 
Louisa, laconically, to 
the hired man when 
he came in to wash 
his hands at the sink. 
Elnathan gave a sig- 
nificant grunt, and 
young Jim Sime, 
sauntering in after the 
rest were at the table, 
lost the hint. 

Jim was in partic- 
ularly fine spirits, and 
failed to notice his 
mother’s silence, or 
else thought to please 
her by highly-colored 
tales of his exploits at school.. Presently, in the 
middle of one of his stories, his mother pushed 
back her chair, and crossing the great kitchen, 
took down a long switch from the mantel. 

“Jim,” said she, ‘you march into the shed. 
It’s time somebody took you in hand.” 

The hired man got up as the door closed 
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behind them. ‘Guess I shall go down to the 
store,” he said, dryiy. ‘Want anything, Loizy ?” 

‘Nothin’ but fair weather,” was Louisa’s answer 
as Elnathan took his hat and went out. 

The conference in the shed was soon over; but 
Jim told Elnathan, as they sat on the haymow in 
the dusty sunshine next day, “that "twas a lively 
one, and it took him so by surprise.” 

“You can’t always tell how ma’am’s going to 
bolt,” he said, philosophically chewing a stalk of 
timothy. ‘‘’T any rate, I kind o’ liked the teacher 
all the time, and if the other boys don’t walk 
straight now, I’ll walk them Spanish to make up 
for what I’ve done, by gum!” 

Sunday noon, coming in from a tramp, Miss 
Hannaford found Jim Bill lying in pain on the 
lounge. ‘ 

‘‘Haven’t you been imprudent in coming back 
so soon ?””’ she asked. 


“Well,”’ he said, “I was going to be in at the | 


death, anyhow. If they rout you out, I reckon I 
can manage to stave off the school for all winter.” 

‘That's hardly fair to the children,” said Miss 
Hannaford. 

“The grapes are their own eating,” said Jim 
Bill. “I can't help what will happen to other 
folkses young ones’ teeth if they will eat ’em.”’ 

“Well, wait,’’ said Miss Hannaford, ‘TI’li try 
one day more.”’ 

She began the next day in fear, but hope had 
devoured fear before night. In two days of calm 
she began to control her school, and to know that 
Jim Sime was her best-behaved pupil. Then the 
Widow Simon came down for a talk after school 
was dismissed. Miss Hannaford was asked if 
she would sell the four negatives she had taken, 
and a great price was offered. 

“I'd be ashamed to make a profit on my 
photographs,’’ said she. ‘But I'll give them to 
you some time if I see reason. Meantime, no one 
except ourselves knows that I took them.”’ 

The teacher hugged her camera when she got 
home. ‘*‘We might be a hundred dollars richer 
than we are, my dear,” she said, “but it is 
something to know that brains have beaten 
bigness !”’ 

Jim Bill scarcely alluded to the pears, and Miss 
Hannaford never explained the sudden turn in 
her fortunes. A year later, long after Miss 
Hannaford had obtained a far better school 
because of her great success at Powder House 
Corner, she received a letter from Mrs. Jim Bill. 
It said : 

“Jim Sime has gone off to Hebron to school. 
He’s one of the best boys round here; and since 
the widow's niece, Alice Rogers, came to live with 
her, she’s real different. Everybody says Alice 
has reformed her.”’ 

Miss Hannaford smiled. She was willing that 
all the credit should go to Alice. Then she did 
up a small parcel and sent it to the widow by 
express. 

I] never made any prints from these plates,” 
she said, in a civil little note, ‘and I have to 
thank you for being so helpful to me at Powder 
House Corner.” Anniz M. L. Hawes. 
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HOW I SPUN MY THREADS. 
By C. V. Boys, A.R.S.M., F.R.S. 
A Man of Science surpasses the Spider in fine Spinning. 


In the following lines I must say more about 
myself than I should like to do if I were only to 
consider good manners. But I wish to relate 
how some very delicate experiments that I was 
devising forced me to find or invent a new 
material, more delicate and perfect than even that 
most beautiful but often foolishly despised object, 
the spider’s web. This is the tale of how I was 
finally led to spin such a filament myself, thus 
acquiring the spider’s art, and in that sense 
becoming, as I am sometimes called, a spider. 

The instrument I had perfected in design was 
one of great delicacy, the object being to measure, 
if possible, how much heat fell upon the earth 
from any of the stars or planets. How little 
this must be I cannot now discuss, but it is 
evident that it cannot be very much. You hardly 
choose,a bright, starlight night to sit out-of-doors 
if you wish to warm yourself. 

Though I had perfected the design of this 
instrument, which is known as the radio-microm- 
eter, I found I could not construct it, because this 
delicate material that I required did not exist. 
Let me therefore explain what I wanted, why I 
wanted it, and how I succeeded in rivalling, if 
not in beating, the spider upon his own ground. 

In this instrument there was one part, called 
the circuit, weighing only a fraction of a grain, 
which required to be suspended by a fibre so fine 
that when a very feeble twisting force was applied 
to it, the fibre would allow it to twist round a 
little. 

A single spider line would have answered this 
purpose, but it would not have been a success 
because, with every change of moisture in the air, 
the length would slightly alter, and the circuit 
would have hung sometimes a little too high and 
sometimes a little too low. 

Then again, I wanted to use the elasticity of 
the fibre to measure the force with which the 
circuit was twisted, for this—in a way which I 
cannot now explain—wouild then give a measure 
of the heat coming from any star. But a spider’s 





line has no definite elastic properties, and conse- 
quently if it were used the circuit would have 
hung now one way and now another, so that the 


definiteness of position which was essential would 
not have been attained. 

A single fibre of silk is often employed in 
scientific instruments, but it is less perfect than a 
spider's line except in keeping its length, and it is 
much coarser. No wire can be made to approach 
in fineness the filament that I required, and even 
a single fibre of spun glass, which is a delicate, 

glossy and silky material, is so thick and stub- 
| born as to be many thousand times stiffer than 

anything that would answer my purpose per- 
| fectly. 

| I have not yet explained fully the importance 

of fineness. Of course it is clear enough that the 
finer any fibre wire or rod may be the more easy 
| it will be to bend it or to twist it. But it is not so 
clear by any means to what extent the fineness is 
of importance. 

For instance, suppose you had a long iron rod 
fastened at one end and with a cross handle at the 
other, and you were just strong enough to twist 
| the handle through a quarter of a turn; how far 

would you be able to twist a handle similarly 
| fixed at the end of an iron rod of the same length, 
| but just half as thick ? 

| Your first answer might be, ‘“Twice as much— 
| that is, half a turn.’ Then, on thinking a little 
| more, you might conclude that, as this new rod 
would have only a quarter as much iron in it to 
| be twisted, you would therefore be able to twist 
the handle four times as much—that is, one turn. 
| Possibly you might fancy that even more than 
this would be right, but I am sure that you would 
| not expect to find that you could turn the handle 
| four times round, or sixteen times as far as the 
| rod which was only twice as thick. Yet that is 
the case. 

Perhaps, when you consider that not only is 
there a quarter as much iron, but that this iron is 
nearer the axis in a thin rod, so that you act 
upon it with greater leverage, and that it is not so 
much distorted either, you will not be surprised 
that halving the diameter of a rod makes it half 
as stiff four times over. Its stiffness is only one- 
sixteenth. 

What is true of an iron rod thick enough to 
enable you to see its two sides, is also true of any 
fibre, however fine. If you reduce its thickness 
to half, you reduce its stiffness to one-sixteenth ; 
if you reduce its thickness to one-tenth, you 





thickness. 

I hope this is sufficient to show how enormously 
the delicacy of any measurement which depends 
upon the stiffness of a fibre may be improved by 
even a moderate increase of fineness. 

I can now state exactly what is wanted in order 
to attain perfection: a fibre which can be made 
exceedingly fine, regular in diameter, of some 
very strong material so that a fine fibre may be 
strong enough to carry its load. 

It must be made of something of mineral origin, 
not animal or vegetable, as these are affected by 
moisture in the air; and, finally, the elasticity 
must be perfect—more perfect, if possible, than 
even glass or steel, and as unlike lead or putty as 
possible. 

Before I describe how I went to work to find 
such an ideal filament I must ask you to make a 
simple experiment, as then you will be so much 
better able to understand what follows. 

Don’t break a window on purpose, but if you 
can lay your hands on a piece of thin window- 
glass, you can cut from it a narrow strip, the 
narrower the better, using a glass cutting wheel 
for the purpose. 

Hold this by its two ends so that the middle 
part is in a gas or spirit lamp flame,—the gas is 
rather smoky ,—and wait till it gets soft. Perhaps 
it will crack; if so, try another. It will then 
bend about, and a gentle pull will make it grow 
longer and thinner. 

Do this until the middle is only a sixteenth of 
an inch or so thick, and so hot that it is quite 
pliant. Then suddenly pull your hands apart, 
removing the glass at the same time from the 
flame. In this way you will get a long, fine 
thread of glass which will bend without breaking. 

You can draw the glass less quickly, and get 
shorter and thicker pieces, which you can bend 
again in the flame and stick together, when soft, 
and so make curious and pretty things without a 
blowpipe. 

Now I wanted to obtain a fibre from one thou- 
sand to ten thousand times less stiff than ordinary 
spun glass. I required a fibre between one-fifth 
and one-tenth of its thickness. 

You will readily see, therefore, if you have 
made the experiment I have just described, that I 
might reasonably hope to make a much finer fibre 
than usual, if I could begin by heating a very 
thin piece of glass very hot, and if I could then 
suddenly, very suddenly, pull it out at the highest 
possible speed. 

Some preliminary tests, made with light, arti- 
ficial hands in the form of long sticks suddenly 
whisked away from one another at the right time, 
showed that beautifully delicate fibres could be 
so made; but the best plan was, as is so often the 
case, the most simple. 

I made a small crossbow from a stick of yellow 
pine thirty inches long and about three-eighths of 
an inch square in the middle. An arrow was 
made of a piece of wheat straw four inches long, 
with a needle fastened into one end with sealing- 
wax, and the notch in the other end filled with 
the same material to strengthen it. 

The trigger was a piece of brass wire shaped 








reduce its stiffness to one ten-thousandth. That | 
is to say, the stiffness increases as the cube of the | 


like the letter U, passing through two holes in the 
stock. When this was pulled away by a string 
fastened to the foot, the string of the bow suddenly 
gave the arrow a tremendous speed. 

Now do not think this was a toy. It was a 
dangerous weapon. The material, pine, was not 
chosen because it was cheap or because I had it at 
hand, but because no other material known would 
give a light arrow so high a speed. 

To show what sort of weapon I had made, let 
me explain what happened when I first tried it. I 
placed a sheet of thin cardboard at the other end 
of a long passage ninety feet long, fastened the 
bow in a vise, and fired. I placed the cardboard 
because I wanted to put something yielding so as 
to stop the arrow gently without risk of hurting it. 

When I looked for the arrow I could not find it, 
but presently I noticed a hole in the card, and 
then I found the arrow sticking in a brick wall, 
none the worse after piercing the card at that 
distance. I still have the same arrow, which 
pierced this sheet many times. 

In describing ny weapon I have forgotten to 
explain how I used it for the purpose of making 
fibres. A small rod of glass, less than a twentieth 
of an inch thick, was fastened to the tail end of 
the arrow so as to project over the bowstring. 
The end of this was held in the fingers and the 
small, intensely hot flame of an oxy-hydrogen 
blowpipe was directed upon the glass. 

As soon as it became so intensely heated that I 
could not look at it without dark spectacles, the 
trigger was pulled down with the foot, and away 
went the arrow. 

At the first shot I obtained a beautiful fibre of 
glass ninety feet long, so delicate and fine that it 
would not fall, but remained suspended in the air, 
where it glistened with all the colors of the spider’s 
line, but far more brilliant and beautiful. 

I was thus able to produce fibres as fine as I 
required, and sometimes far finer than any that 
could be handled or even fairly seen. 

I do not know if it was wrong or unnatural that 
I should have been elated at succeeding, as I 
thought, so perfectly, in such a simple way, but if 
so I was destined to receive a rude shock when I 
found, as others had before, that glass fibres, 
though perfect in almost every respect, yet failed 
partially, and for me completely, in one particular. 

I have said that, among other things, the ideal 
fibre must be perfectly elastic. When twisted and 
let go it must come back to its original position 
exactly. 1t must not behave like lead or-putty. 

Now what does a piece of spun glass do when 
it is twisted? Its exact behavior can only be 
conveniently observed by suspending from it a 
little mirror, when a beam of light reflected from 
the mirror will, by its position upon a distant 
scale, show the slightest variation of the position 
of the mirror. 

If you hold a looking-glass in your hand, and 
reflect the sunlight upon people on the other side 
of the street, you know how the least motion of 
the glass will make the reflected light dash from 
one person to another. You cannot keep the 
reflected light really quiet, however still you may 
try to hold the glass. 

Going back to our glass fibre we find that, when 
the fibre has been twisted to one side, and the 
mirror is again allowed to take its position of rest, 
it no longer comes back to the old place. It has 
moved over in the direction of the twist, showing 
the elasticity to be not perfect. 

It does more than this. When you have satis- 
fied yourself what'the new position of rest is, you 
will find that it has moved. It is creeping back 
very slowly, requiring hours or days before it 
really recovers its original position. 

What is still more curious is this: If you first 
twist the fibre one way, say to the right, for some 
time, and then twist it the other way, and then let 
it go, the position of rest will be altered in the 
direction of the last twist; then it will slowly go 
back, and the fibre will seem to remember the 
original twist and move over to the right, and it 
will be a very long time before it will definitely 
have settled anywhere. 





| that measurements which depend upon the perfect 
| elasticity of a fibre cannot be made with accuracy 
| when such a material as glass is employed. 
Having what seemed and still seems a perfect 
| method, I had to find a perfect material. With 
| this object I melted up all the precious stones 


| upon which I could lay my hands—rubies, sap- | 


phires, emeralds, topaz, garnet, and many more. 
| They all had to go. 

Some would make threads, some would not. 
| Those that would, seemed chemically too much 
| allied to glass to promise much success. 

Finally I tried quartz—pure transparent quartz, 

of which the best spectacle lenses are made, known 
| in England as Brazilian pebble. 

If you take a piece of this, and blow upon it 
| with any ordinary blowpipe, it will not get soft. 
| It will remain hard when the best fire-clay is as 
| fluid as water. But it will do something else; it 
| will just fly all over the place; bits of red-hot 
| quartz will go up your sleeves, down your neck, 

and if your eyes are unprotected, into them. 

However, if you take an oxy-hydrogen flame, 
| the heat is so intense that, if any of the quartz is 
| left, it will melt, and once melted it will never 
; crack again. So all that is necessary is patience. 
Having once a piece melted at the point, another 
| fragment may be held opposite and some of the 
| bits that fly off will stick, and slowly a rod of 











Now even though you may not be acquainted | 
with the refinements of the most delicate scientific | 
apparatus, you will have no difficulty in seeing | 





melted quartz may be built up. This may then 
be worked in the oxy-hydrogen flame as glass is 
in an ordinary blowpipe; but you must have black 
spectacles. In this way I have built up a tube, 
drawn it out, and blown a bulb upon it. 

A thin rod of this fastened to the arrow, and 
heated to the highest temperature that can be 
obtained with the jet, can be drawn out in the 
same way as glass by means of the bow and 
arrow. The result is the ‘‘quartz fibre.” 

It has the strength of steel, or nearly so; its 
elasticity is so perfect that no error can be detected ; 
and it has other qualities which make it essential 
for carrying the delicate suspension of instruments 
of the highest precision. 

It enabled me to complete and perfect the radio- 
micrometer, about which perhaps, at some future 
time, I may have a word to say. 

It has enabled me to make measurements of 
that force of attraction between small bodies in 
virtue of which the planets and their satellites 
move in their orbits; and it has placed in the 
hands of the experimentalist the means of making 
measurements with a degree of accuracy and 
delicacy that, five years ago, would have been 
believed to be impossible. 

I cannot now say more about the quartz fibre, 
not because there is nothing more to say, but 
because the limits of space in these crowded 
columns will not permit me to do so. 

Meanwhile I hope I shall not be considered 
presumptuous if I say that, in my own humble 
way, I may have furnished an example of scien- 
tific method and spirit. 

They are shown in the meeting of a difficulty by 
the appeal to experiment guided by principle alone, 
the meeting of a first defeat by a new series of 
experiments, and the final success bringing a 
reward not to me alone, but to all who choose to 
avail themselves of it, and this not by expensive 
and complicated contrivances, but by the simplest 
device, made of sticks and string. 

There is one text from which I am never tired 
of preaching to those whose tastes are scientific, 
but who are appalled by the fearful expense of 
scientific apparatus; there is plenty waiting to be 
done for which the simplest contrivances are suffi- 
cient. I might quote instances out of number, 
showing how the greatest discoveries have been 
made with the simplest means. 

Expensive apparatus has its use and is essential 
for many, and even for most, experimental re- 
searches, but it is not essential for all. If any 
one will work away and do his best steadily and 
persistently, hiding himself away from his frivolous 
friends while at work, it is certain that, if he has 
ability and is earnest, he need not despair of doing 
something that will add to the world’s knowledge 
or means of obtaining knowledge. 


* 
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GREAT SHOEMAKERS. 


It is doubtful if any mechanical occupation— 
unless farming is classed as a mechanical occupa- 
tion—has furnished to the ranks of scholars and 
statesmen so many men, famous for their abilities 
shown in later life, as the trade of the shoemaker. 
As an occupation which is conducive to reflection, 
it no doubt tends to encourage and develop 
studious and ratiocinative qualities wherever they 
exist already by the gift of nature. 

Certain it is that nearly all modern civilized 
countries have possessed great and famous men 
who began their life-work on the shoemaker’s 
bench. One of the most famous, in the New 
World, was Roger Sherman, a patriot, jurist and 
statesman of the highest rank, who worked at the 
shoemaker’s bench until he was twenty-two years 
old. 

It is said that Sherman always kept a book 
open before him as he worked at the bench. He 
did not neglect his work for the book, but kept it 
there that he might not lose a single instant of 
time when the cessation of his duties gave him a 
chance for study. 

He became a judge, a congressman, a senator, 
and earned the distinction of being personally one 
of the wisest of American public men. 

Two famous Americans who, when young, were 
shoemakers were John Greenleaf Whittier, the 
poet, and Henry Wilson, Vice-President of the 
United States. Both these men’s lives were a noble 
triumph over early disadvantages ; and their utter- 
ances always revealed the keen sympathy with 
workers which they may have gained at the bench. 

Germany produced two very famous shoe- 
makers—Hans Sachs, of Nuremberg, the Minne- 
singer and founder of German lyric poetry, and 
Johann Joachim Winckelmann, the historian of 
ancient art and the founder of scientific archx- 
ology. No learning could surpass his in thorough- 
ness and brilliancy. 

Another German shoemaker was David Pareus, 
who became an eminent professor of theology. 

In England the shoemaker’s bench graduated 
William Gifford, who became a distinguished 
editor, publicist and author. Although he was 
wholly self-taught, his learning was of the finest 
quality. He translated works from the Latin 
classics. 

Robert Bloomfield, a working shoemaker, was 
a popular poet, and his poem, “The Farmer's 
Boy,”’ is still remembered. Another English 
man of letters who began at the shoemaker’s 
bench was Thomas Holcroft, a dramatist and 
miscellaneous writer. Still another was John 
Brand, antiquary and clergyman. 

The list could be extended if other countries 
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were taken, but this is surely enough to en- 
courage not only young men at work at the 
shoemaker’s bench who have aspirations to rise, 
but those engaged in other mechanical occu- 
pations. 

These occupations have proved no bar to 
talent in the past; and the way for the advance- 
ment of true merit was never so widely open 
as it is at the present day. 


”"~ 
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NEW VOICES. 


New voices come to me where’er I roam ; 

My heart, too, widens with its widening home: 
The former songs seem little; yet no more 

Can soul, hand, voice, with interchanging love, 
Tell what the earth is saying unto me: 


The secret is too great. 
Selected. —George Eliot. 
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LOST RIVER. 


In Seven Chapters. —Chapter VI. 


Neil Invades the Cave. 


A full week passed by after Sandy’s discovery 
of the smugglers, and nothing more had been seen 
of them by Sandy, Lolo or Neil. In anxiety they 
watched constantly for the des. 
peradoes, and searched a wide 
region for the Cap’n. Every day 
Neil grew more restless and 
anxious about his father. Hunting 
was given up; the traps were 
neglected. All the pleasure of the 
camping had vanished in distress. 

The one thing to which they 
were looking forward with cer- 
tainty was the return of the five 
smugglers who had _ surprised 
Sandy at the rapids. 

They had gone down to civiliza- 
tion. They would certainly come 
back after disposing of the goods, 
and then the hunters might trace 
them to their retreat. 

It was still a little too soon for 
the rogues to have reached the set- 
tlements and returned; neverthe- 
less, the outlet was watched con- 
stantly, and there was not a 
moment when a canoe might have 
stolen into the lake without being 
seen. 

On the second day Neil had taken 
Sandy and gone to the dead 
Indian’s caye. It was quiet and 
undisturbed as he had left it. They buried the 
old man at the foot of the cliff where he had hid- 
den himself so many years. Neil took formal 
possession of his belongings by making up two 
bundles of beaver-skins, which he and Sandy 
carried back to the lake. 

Wherever they went their rifles went, too. If 
they should meet part of the smugglers unexpect- 
edly, and especially if they should find the Cap’n 
in their hands, they had little doubt that they must 
fight; and they were constantly on the watch 
against surprise. 

It was Neil whose persistent search was first 
rewarded. One day, the eighth after Sandy’s 
adventure, Lolo had gone down the lake to look at 
some traps, intending also to search carefully a 
rocky gorge on the east side, from which a large 
brook entered the lake. Sandy kept watch over 
the outlet and camp, and Neil had wandered up 
the lake in his canoe. 

The boy had been moving constantly ever since 
his father disappeared. Spite of his gloom, he had 
not lost hope that he should sometime find the 
clue he was seeking. Lim was with him wherever 
he went, sitting up gravely in the bow with a sharp 
lookout ahead, or trotting obediently at heel; and 
always with a soul of faithfulness looking out 
through the grizzled mass of hair that all but hid 
the loving brown eyes. 

Neil’s canoe entered the inlet and pushed slowly 
up for perhaps three miles. He had nowhere in 
mind to go; he hardly knew why he paddled on. 
The afternoon was warm, with the still haze and 
beauty of Indian summer, and in the quiet every 
slight sound of the forest seemed intensified. 

The boy was resting a moment, with his paddle 
across the thwarts, when a little sound from up the 
stream set every nerve tingling. Lim’s attitude of 
instant attention confirmed Neil’s own impression. 
Silently he turned and paddled swiftly back to an 
open beach, where he stepped out cautiously, and 
carried his canoe under cover of the evergreens. 

He had waited but a few minutes when a canoe 
glided stealthily into’ sight around the bend. A 
villainous-looking fellow sat in the bow, craning 
his neck to see around the turn below before his 
own canoe should be seen. 

In the stern was another paddler, in whom Neil 
instantly recognized the wizened features of old 
Jock Farley. The carcasses of two deer, partly 
dressed, were lying in the canoe, explaining the 
men’s errand up-stream. 

“I knew! I knew!” muttered Neil, excitedly, as 
the canoe disappeared. “Now, old weasel-face, 
I'll find your den, if it takes a month!” 

The low sound of their voices had scarcely been 
lost before the boy’s canoe was stealing down- 
stream, clinging close to the shelter of the alders. 
Lim, in the bow, was trembling with excitement, 
turning now and then to look inquiringly into 
Neil’s eyes. But Neil only shook his finger, and 
Lim was silent. His Indian training had made 
him know what was expected. 

Just above an old beaver dam, where the willows 
used by the animals had taken root and nearly 
blocked the stream, Neil stood up to look through 
the dense screen. A quarter-mile stretch of river 
lay before him, but no canoe was in sight. He 
knew the smugglers had not distanced him, for his 
ear had caught the rub of a paddle only a few 
minutes before. They must have turned aside just 
below. 

For five minutes or more the boy waited before 
he paddled on. Below the dam was an immense 
alder Swamp made by the beavers centuries ago. 
Through this the canoe glided slowly, searching 
the shores for an opening, when Lim suddenly 


sniffed eagerly at the east side, and then turned to 
look into his master’s face. 

What looked at first like a small brook entered 
there, which Neil would hardly have noticed but 
for the dog’s action. Now he examined it care- 
fully. 

It was in reality a stream ten feet wide flowing 
past dense alders that met over it and quite con- 
cealed the opening. Broken twigs and bark 
rubbed from the alder stems told plainly of the 
passage of canoes. 

Neil listened a moment at the opening. Not a 
sound came to his ears to tell him that the 
smugglers were within; but without hesitating he 
pushed his canoe up to the mouth of the stream. 
But without some one in the bow to turn the alders 
aside, Neil knew he would make but a noisy 
attempt to penetrate the swamp. Stepping out, he 
waded cautiously along, dragging the canoe after 
him. 

Ten yards within the swamp there was no 
further need of wading, for the alders had been 
cut away, and a deep stream wound through a 
marsh. 

The swamp was perhaps half a mile wide; 
through this the stream flowed sluggishly, and on 
the farther side made its way for a mile or, more 
along the base of a high, rocky ridge. Neil fol- 














lowed its windings cautiously, with a sharp lookout 


whine, tug at his cord, and make eager efforts to the cave rapidly narrowed till there was scarce 


break away into the cave. 


With his heart thumping | room to walk by keeping close to the wall. A sudden 


violently, Neil dragged the dog behind the turn and | turn brought the water to his feet, and he turned 


tried to quiet him; but in vain. As Lim began 
barking sharply, Neil drew the edge of his knife 
across the taut string, and turning, dashed down 
the dark passage. 

Behind him sounded Lim’s sharp bark, making 
the echoes ring in the caverns. Then came con- 
fused voices, and the rush of feet. The heavy door 
opposed him; but groping an instant he found the 
fastening bar and threw it wide open. 

Once outside the tunnel’s mouth, he clambered 
up the side of the rocky wall, and crouched breath- 
less behind some stunted evergreens. 

In a moment Lim scurried out, turning every 
moment to bark and jump about. Following him 
came the smugglers—five of them, headed by old 
Jock; some with guns, all showing surprise and 
alarm in their evil faces, as they glanced about, 
half-expecting to find themselves covered by the 
rifles of the hunters. But the gorge was deserted, 
and silent save for Lim’s barking. Wonderingly 
they followed him out along the path. 

Neil soon understood the little creature’s actions. 
At first he had been almost certain that the dog 
would find his tracks and reveal his hiding-place. 
But Lim knew better than that. His Indian master 
had trained him to hunt caribou by barking about | 
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Neil watches the Smugglers. 


ahead. A sudden bend brought him in sight of 
three canoes moored to the bank. One of them was 
his own, which had been stolen from camp. 

Crouching among the alders, Neil listened for 
some sound of the smugglers; but the woods were 
still. Paddling back a few hundred yards, he 
went ashore at the foot of the ridge, and hid his 
canoe in a spruce thicket. But few traces of the 
snow-storm were left; and without leaving a foot- 
mark, he made his way along the stream to the 
canoes. 

Here was-a substantial landing of logs, from 
which a broad trail went winding up the side of 
the ridge. Fresh blood-spots on the logs showed 
that old Jock Farley and his companion had landed 
there with the deer only a few moments before. 
While searching for some other signs, Neil’s eye 
caught a bit of white floating under the alders, and 
fishing it out, he recognized a coarse linen hand. 
kerchief belonging to his father. 

There could be no doubt now that the Cap’n had 
been captured by the smugglers, and brought to 
this hiding-place. 

Neil debated a moment whether he. should go 
back for his companions. It was late afternoon. 
It would be dark before he could return with them. 
Besides, Lolo might not be incamp. Caution said, 
“Wait;” but his anxiety about his father was 
stronger than caution, and he followed up the path 
as he would have followed a deer’s trail. 

For a hundred yards it led upward, and then 
crossed the top of the ridge, where Neil stopped in 
amazement at the wild outlook. Below him was a 
rocky gorge, rougher than anything he had before 
seen, the huge, splintered rocks only partially 
concealed by stunted spruces. Beyond rose a 
steep bluff, blocking all advance in that direction. 

From the right he heard the roar of a waterfall 
somewhere beyond a shoulder of rocks; but look 
as he would he saw no trace of a stream in the 
ravine below, nor any sign of human habitation. 

More cautiously still he followed the trail, which 
wound about among huge boulders toward the 
bottom of the ravine. Gradually it turned back 
toward the western ridge again, narrowing between 
two rocky walls, till it ended abruptly before a 
dark opening sloping downward into the earth. 

Neil hesitated again, rubbed his eyes, and looked 
about as if to assure himself that the whole wild 
surroundings were real. Then he tied a bit of cord 
about Lim’s neck, held the other end in his hand, 
and entered the dark passage. Slowly he made 
his way along, guided by the cord and by feeling 
the rough walls on either side. Twenty feet in, a 
rough doorway of wood met his hand, which he 
entered. 

Just within this door the passage divided, and 
Lim was pulling him toward the left, when a light 
suddenly appeared in front, approaching rapidly. 
The boy had barely time to turn back into the dark 
passage on the right, when a man passed, bearing 
a flaming pine torch. There was a sound as of a 
heavy wooden door being pushed into place; then 
the torch passed again, almost within reach of the 
spot where Neil cowered in a dark corner. 

The moment the torch was gone, he stole out to 
watch it wavering down the passage, till it turned 
suddenly to the right and disappeared. 

“Now is my time,” thought Neil; and with a 
whisper to Lim, he followed rapidly after the torch 
till a dim light and the sound of voices checked 
him. Creeping forward to the turn in the tunnel, 
Neil found himself almost at the entrance of a 
huge cavern, with a fire burning in the middle and 
dark figures moving about it. 

Now Lim, who up to this point had acted as if he 
understood perfectly the need of secrecy, began to 





the big animals till they grew impatient and turned 
to chase him, when he led them past the concealed 
hunter. In his dumb way he had probably had the 
idea of a hunt all the while Nei] was following the 
two smugglers; hence his dangerous outbreak when 
they at last found themselves at the mouth of the 
cave. 

Lim’s barking grew fainter up the trail, the 
smugglers following cautiously. When the last 
one had disappeared, a rash desire came into Neil’s 
head—to conceal himself within the entrance, and 
keep them at bay with his gun till they should tell 
him where the Cap’n was concealed. 

A moment’s thought quieted him; the cave must 
have some other entrance, and he would only alarm 
the smugglers, and defeat the very purpose for 
which he had come. 

Then the thought flashed upon him that he must 
get within the wooden doorway before they should 
return. Hurriedly he clambered down from his 
covert; and entering the tunnel again, made his 
way along the side passage where he had hidden 
before. 

Water rose above his ankles as he felt his way 
along in the darkness. The subdued rush and 
murmur of flowing water filled the passageway; 
but he pushed on till the water was above his knees, 
when he pressed close against the wall and waited. 

A half-hour passed before he heard Lim’s faint 
bark again. Then a shot was fired and the smug- 
glers entered, fastening the heavy door behind 
them. They were talking excitedly; the question 
of the open door and the dog’s entrance puzzled 
them completely. At the mouth of the blind pas- 
sage they paused a moment; one of their number 
approached till his feet splashed the water, when 
he returned to his companions, and the sound of 
voices died away in the distance. 

Neil crept out of his hiding-place and followed 
them to the entrance of the cave, where he crouched 
in the shadow and watched as before. The smug- 
glers were still talking excitedly. Oaths and angry 
threats came to his ears, and once he heard his 
father’s name. 

The murmur of water that filled the cavern pre- 
vented his understanding what was said, but they 
were evidently getting ready to leave, for they 
moved about collecting articles, which they carried 
into the cave beyond the fire. But he could see 
nothing of what was going on on account of the 
glare. 

A few minutes passed slowly, and the smugglers 
no longer passed between him and the fire; though 
he could still hear at times bits of their angry 
dispute. Then, out beyond the fire on the left, 
another light appeared, wavered a few moments, 
and disappeared. Now only the rush of water 
disturbed the silence. 

Neil listened till he was certain the smugglers 
had left, when he arose from his crouching position 
behind the shoulder of rock, and advanced to the 
fire. 

A pile of wood was lying on the stone floor from 
which he fed the fire till it blazed up brightly, 
showing him the vague outlines of a huge cavern 
stretching away into the darkness where he had 
seen the light disappear. Rude benches and beds 
of skins, and scattered cooking utensils showed 
that the cave had long been used as a dwelling- 
place. 

Pausing only for a moment’s glance around, he 
seized a torch, and advanced beyond the fire toward 
the dark end of the cave. The rush of water grew 
louder as he proceeded, till he found himself sud- 
denly on the edge of a swift stream, some eight 
feet wide, flowing away into the darkness. 
Carefully he made his way along the bank; but 








back. It was plain now that the smugglers had 
gone by water; the light he had seen was that 
carried in the bow of a canoe. 

His next care was to explore the cave for some 
den where his father might be imprisoned. On the 
left, between the stream and the fire, a passage led 
out of the main cavern, narrowing graduaily to 
where a door of slabs barred the way. 

Neil listened a moment, before lifting the heavy 
bar which held it; but no sound came from within, 
and he pulled it open, revealing a smaller cave 
perhaps ten feet square. 

A great wave of disappointment swept over the 
boy as the flickering light showed only the bare 
walls and a rude couch, which must have been 
occupied only last night. He called aloud, at first 
softly, then till the cavern rang, in the hope that his 
father had simply been removed to another part of 
the cave; but no answer came back—only the echo 
of his own SMeut. 

“Why did I waif®. Why didn’t I rush in before?” 
he repeated to himself over and over, in the bitter- 
ness of his disappointment. 

But regrets were useless, and his course was 
quickly laid out. Where the smugglers’ canoes 
had gone, his could follow. At the thought he 
hurried out of the cavern and down 
the dark passage. 

As he fumbled at the heavy door 
a low whine without greeted him; 
and there was Lim, showing as 
best he could his delight, and turn. 
ing anon to lick a slight flesh-wound 
made by the smuggler’s shot. To- 
gether they ran back over the trail 
pe to the canoe landing of logs, where 
Neil lifted the stolen barque to his 
shoulders, and made his way back 
| to the cave. In the deep gorge the 
early twilight was already bidding 
him make haste. 

The preparations for his under- 
ground journey were quickly made, 
Some remnants of food from a rude 
table were put into the canoe, then 
he took his position, standing near- 
ly amidships the better to see his 
way. Whistling to Lim, who had 
been watching him furtively, he 
took the dog aboard, and they were 
off into the darkness. 

From the start the current was 
deep and strong; and Neil crept 
cautiously along by the aid of his 
pole. The tunnel grew lower as he 
advanced, obliging him to stoop frequently. He 
was about to kneel in the canoe and trust to his 
paddle, when a light appeared ahead; a moment 
later the ca-.0e shot under a low arch into the open 
air. Before him was the same wild gorge into 
which the trail led half a mile above. 

The stream, though narrow, was not difficult for a 
canoe. The current was dark and arrowy, bending 
sharply downward along the bottom of the ravine, 
Where the banks rose high and steep, or the dwarf 
spruces leaned over, it was already dark. Yet the 
light barque sped along over deep pools and foamy 
rapids faster even than the swift current could 
bear it. Darkness had fallen over the whole wild 
region when it swept at last out of the stream into 
a still, deep lake among the bills. 

Silently the canoe sped over its surface till it 
doubled the point that concealed the outlet, when 
it turned suddenly, and drifted into the shadow of 
the eastern bank. Through the woods came the 
flickering gleam of a camp-fire, and the shadows of 
human figures wavering to and fro amid the tree- 
trunks. Wa. J. Lone. 

(To be continued.) 
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SOAP. 
By Professor Peter H. Walsh, 


Fellow of the Chemical Society of London. 


The History and Processes of the Manufacture. 


The origin of soap is a mystery, but we have 
many evidences of its antiquity. It is mentioned 
at least twice in the Bible, under the name of 
borith, at a period corresponding to several centu- 
ries before Christ. 

In the Louvre in Paris there is an interesting 
old vase of Etruscan manufacture, whose age is 
computed at about twenty-five hundred years. It 
is interesting in connection with our subject as 
bearing a group of children in relief who are 
engaged in blowing bubbles from pipes. Though 
we must not overlook the fact that certain vegetable 
juices are capable of being used in blowing bubbles, 
it is for many reasons more probable that soap 
of artificial manufacture was employed for the 
purpose. 

In the unearthed city of Pompeii, the preserva. 
tion of which has been the means of revealing to 
us many antique customs, there is to be seen a 
soap manufactory, with all the kettles and other 
puraphernalia pertaining to the business; also a 
quantity of soap, evidently the product of this 
antique “‘soapery.” 

The memorable volcanic eruption, while removing 
a city from the face of the earth, preserved to us 
the evidences of a high civilization. 

I had the good fortune, when visiting Pompeii, to 
secure some of this ancient soap, and also a 
quantity of a peculiar white clay of a highly 
saponaceous character, and possessing remarkable 
detergent properties. It was taken from the 
bottom of a well sunk inside the soap factory—the 
spring, no doubt, from which the Pompeian soap- 
manufacturer obtained the water which he used in 
making his soap. 

Political economists tell us that the quantity of 
soap consumed by a nation is a gage of its state of 
civilization; and in this connection it is interesting 
to observe that the country in which the soap 
manufacture was first conducted as a commercial 
enterprise is far behind others to-day as a soap- 
making or soap-consuming community. 

The English manufacture the largest quantity of 
soap per head of population, the output being a 
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little over one pound per week per head, while ia 
America it is just a little under that figure. But 
we must not concede that this indicates a higher 
civilization in England than at home. Great 


Britain not only consumes more soap than we do, | 


in various manufactures, but she 
exports a great deal of her product 
to other countries, some of which is 
used by the people of the United 
States. So our consumption is 
doubtless at least equal 


to that of our English 
cousins. Germany follows 
next; then France, then Hol- 
land—while Italy takes a poor 
sixth place. 

The United States can boast the 
largest and most perfectly equipped 
soap factories in the world. Some 
of them have a capacity of more 
than three million pounds a week— 

a striking contrast to the little 
establishment at Pompeii which, though perfect 
in its equipment, had scarcely a capacity of as 
many grains, equivalent to about four hundred 
pounds in the same time. 

Of all the soaps which are now, or have ever 
been, manufactured, those made from olive oil are 
the best. It is not surprising that the olive-grow- 
ing countries of Southern Europe should have 
acquired such a great and world-wide reputation 
as soap-producing regions, for their natural 
advantages for such an industry are great. 

Their climate and the fertility of their soil fitted 
them wéll for the cultivation of the olive on 
the one hand, and on the other the immense 
supply cf seaweed, known as barilla, or bariglia, 
from the ashes of which they prepared their 
caustic lyes, gave them an advantage over the 
rest of the world. 

However, through the discovery of a means of 
prodacing caustic soda in unlimited quantity from 
our enormous salt deposits, and even from the 
ocean itself, soap-making has ceased to be a local 
industry. 

At the present time the alkali plains of the 
United States promise to become an important 
centre for this industry; for there in nature is to 
be found a larger quantity of alkali which can be 
had for the trouble of taking it from the soil. It 
is now being used in converting into soap the 
tallow and grease from the large herds of live 
stock raised on the adjoining plains. 

In its essentials, the process of manufacturing 
soap has scarcely changed since the time of the 
Pompeians. The large factories use the selfsame 
methods that were employed in Pompeii eighteen 
or more centuries ago; and the process is so 
simple that the farmer—or more frequently his 
wife—can and often does make his own household 
soap. 

The simple boiling of a quickened lye with 
grease or oil, and the subsequent addition of salt 
to separate the excess of water and glycerine, 
which would make the soap too soft, were they 
not removed, constitute the process. Grease and 
oils used in soap-making all contain glycerine, 
and soap-making consists in boiling the fat long 
enough, and with sufficient caustic lye, to separate 
all the glycerine from the fat. 

Until the last two decades it was the habit of 
the soapmaker to throw away all his waste lyes 
which contained this glycerine; and in this way 
an enormous value in material must have reached 
our sewers since the commencement of the present 
century. 

To-day nearly every soap-works is also a 
glycerine factory; and this is a very important 
and profitable branch of the business. This is as 
much a triumph of modern chemiistry as is the 
method of obtaining caustic soda from common 
salt—a process discovered by the famous French 
chemist, Monsieur LeBlanc, a man who did not 
live to reap the reward of his labors. 

Chemistry has also shown us from what an 
enormous variety of sources may be obtained the 
fatty matters used in soap-making. Every fish 
and animal, every fruit, flower and plant, yields 
its characteristic oil. 

It has even been proposed to utilize the seven- 
teen-year locust for this purpose, as a large 
proportion of his body consists of oil. The 
chrysalides of the silkworm, of which many tons 
are produced yearly, have long been utilized 
as soap stock, both in Italy and in China. 

One of the greatest problems in modern chemistry 





is to convert the oils of crude petroleum into a 
soap-making material. It has already been vainly 
attacked by many eminent chemists, and numer- 
ous experiments have been made. It is doubt- 
ful if the problem will be solved for many years. 
Although the proc- 
ess of making soap is 
very simple, like any- 
thing else it may be 
done in a slipshod 
manner. Many bad- 
ly-made soaps con- 
tain a great deal of 
free alkali, the effect 
of which is to destroy 
linen, cotton and other 
fabrics, while upon 
the skin it acts as 
@ cautery, causing 
sometimes very pain- 
ful sores and irrita- 
tion. 
A soap may be test- 
ed for free alkali by cutting 
a piece and holding the tip 
of the tongue for a few mo- 
ments in contact with the 
freshly-cut surface. If free 
alkali be present the soap 
will cause a biting sensa- 
tion. If any considerable 
excess of free alkali can be 
detected, the soap should 
not be used. 

Of course the use of strong- 
ly alkaline soaps, for clean- 
ing woodwork, and even for 
washing clothes, is not so 
harmful as is its use for 
toilet purposes. 

Toilet soaps, some of them 
of excellent quality, are sold 
in the form of powder. The 
test for them is the same as 
for hard soap. 

There are now so many makers of good soap, 
both in this country and in Europe, that there is 
really no reason why any one should be satisfied 
with the very cheap and useless soaps which 
will not make a “‘lather,”’ that sometimes cover 
the ‘‘job counters’’ of-dealers in small goods. In 
reality these soaps advertise themselves as a poor 
article by not bearing the name of a reputable 
manufacturer. . 
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THOUGHT. 


The kobold Thought moves with us yan. a shift 
Our dwelling to escape rched alof: 

On the first load of househoi stuff he We 

For, where the mind goes, goes old furniture. 


Selected. —James Russell Lowell. 
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ALASEA. 


When the fifty-third Congress expired on March 
fourth, many bills were left in various stages of 
progress, which, if time had served, might have 
become laws. Among them were several relating 
to Alaska. One of these bills provided for the 
representation of the district by a delegate in Con- 
gress; others related to the fisheries, and the 
liquor traffic. 

The failure which for years has constantly 
attended the successive efforts to secure needed 
legislation for Alaska is a striking evidence of the 
pressure of business in Congress. 

The United States bought this vast region in 
1867. Since then only one general measure of 
legislation for it has been passed—the act of 1884, 
which made it a district, with a governor and 
commissioners. By this measure the laws of 
Oregon were extended to the new district, ‘so far 
as applicable, and not in conflict with . .. the 
laws of the United States.” 

The settlers were given the advantage of our 
mining laws, but for some reason which does not 
appear the general land laws, under which public 
lands have been taken up throughout the West, 
were expressly withheld. 

With this legislation the people of Alaska have 
not been satisfied. They point out, in furtherance 
of their claim on the care of Congress, the fact 
that Alaska has from the first made a handsome 
return on the seven million two hundred thousand 
dollars which we paid for it. 

The lease of the seal islands alone has yielded 
annually four per cent. of the purchase money for 
the whole district. 

From the rich deposits near Juneau about one 
million dollars in gold bullion is annually shipped 
to San Francisco. From the fisheries we receive 
canned salmon to the value of another million. 
The fur trade, also, is quite extensive. 

There is reason to believe that, with proper 
legislation, other industries can be developed, 
providing occupation for a population far greater 
than Alaska now contains. The northern and 
central regions, where the cold is severe, will 
always, as now, be sparsely settled. 

But the southern and southeastern parts of the 
district, particularly the Alexander Archipelago, 
are by no means the frozen waste that most of us 
probably imagine. A recent traveller, in fact, 
calis this coast ‘“The New El Dorado.’’ Owing to 
the Japanese current, the climate is much less 
severe than it is in the corresponding regions on 
the other side of the continent. At Sitka, for 
example, the cold is not more extreme than in the 
coast cities of Maine and Massachusetts. There 








is, however, a disagreeable dampness and a very 
heavy rainfall. 

The sale of smuggled whiskey to the Indians is 
one of the abuses of which the settlers complain 
most loudly. The laws are sufficiently stringent 
on the subject, but the difficulty in enforcing them 
is apparent when we know that there is not an 
army post in the district, and but one lighthouse 
along the whole coast. 

A gentleman who went out to Juneau in 1893 
wrote back that whiskey seemed as plentiful and 
as easy to obtain in Juneau as in Boston. The 
district has since then been visited by the assistant 
secretary of the treasury, and perhaps more care 
is being taken to suppress the illegal traffic. When 
the natives obtain liquor they are apt to become 
riotous and endanger life and property. 

Of these natives the census of 1890 reckons the 
number at less than twenty-five thousand—a con- 
siderable decrease since 1880. The increase of 
whites has not been rapid, but according to the 
universal law in such cases, the natives are dying 
out before them. 

When it becomes possible to buy or preémpt 
land, there seems to be no reason why Alaska 
should not attract a reasonable share of the men 
and money whose westward movement is one of 
the main facts of our development. 
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THE FIRST SWALLOW. 


Welcome, thou Pact-winesd one, 

a ah wart the » ed te thee long, 
eye n or 0 

More th than aver my ear ° 


The first clear robin’s song. 


Now it is spring indeed! 
Notch me a silver 
AndlI 
of 


will blow thee a tune 
of paise, thou herald gay 

And the fair rose-mother, June. 

Original. CLINTON SCOLLARD. 
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THE NORTH SEA CANAL. 


The passage from western Europe to the Baltic 
Sea has long been the delight of summer tourists. 
To make the trip from Hamburg or Hull afforded, 
within the scope of a few days’ journey, such a 
varied panorama of landscape and seascape as is 
rarely met with in the Old World. 

Not only did the traveller skirt the shores of 
many countries; he saw in the scenery around 
him an almost endless succession of particular 
beauties. Through the Skager-Rack he steamed 
southward, by the windmill-crowned heights of 
Denmark, down past classic Elsinore, to where 
busy Copenhagen glistens in the sun; then, 
rounding Sweden below Malmo, he sailed at last, 
by new islands and through new prospects, to his 
destination in the Baltic. 

It is in the service of larger interests than those 
of summer idlers that this same route, which has 
also been the route of merchant vessels making 
their way to Baltic ports, is now to be largely 
discontinued. 

Its picturesque features were salbr, so to speak, 
enjoyed at the expense of commerce; for the great 
peninsula of Jutland, rising up into the North Sea 
like an enormous beam, contrived, even in modern | 
times, to delay for more than a day in every trip | 
the access of the rest of maritime Europe to Baltic 
waters. 

Such an obstacle, from which all commercial | 
nations have suffered, has been felt with peculiar 
disadvantage by Germany, and it is to German 
enterprise. that is due the first effective scheme yet 
attempted for removing this historic barrier to 
European trade. And so the thought of piercing 
Holstein with a canal—the thought that often 
occurred to men’s minds in the past, but was 
never adequately realized—is so soon to see its 
fruition that Emperor William has already invited 
the navies of the world to the opening of the North 
Sea Canal in Kiel Bay next June. 

The new work is a noteworthy product of that 
modern engineering genius which shrinks not 
when mountains are to be tunnelled, and hastens, 
with jubilant brain and hand, to connect seas that 
nature has sundered. ; 

Not the least remarkable feature of the enter- 
prise has been the shortness of the time in which, 
despite unforeseen difficulties, it has been carried 
to a successful issue. 

The plans were elaborated so early as 1878, and 
promptly received the sanction of the German 
Reichstag and the Prussian Landtag. But the 
actual work of constructing a waterway over 
sixty miles long, involving the removal of sixty- 
nine million cubic yards of material, at a cost, 
for the completed canal, of nearly forty million 
pounds, has not occupied more than eight years. 

The fact that Germany pays nearly two-thirds, 
and Prussia a little over one-third, of the expenses 
of construction, tells the story of the origin, 
and something of the political significance, of the 
canal. 

Prussia reaps advantage from it to her province 
of Holstein; Germany gains not only commer- 
cial, but also strategic benefit. Her battle- 
ships and merchantmen can now enter the Baltic 
without passing into foreign waters; henceforth 
she will avoid that long detour through the 
narrow Danish straits which, during international 
hostilities, might easily prove fatal to her men-of- 
war. 

But the commercial gain which she obtains by | 
the new canal will be shared, to a greater or less 
extent, by the commerce of the whole world. 
Copenhagen will lose much of its former impor- 
tance as the metropolis of the Baltic coast, while | 











the prosperity of Hamburg will be correspondingly 
increased. 

The several Baltic ports look forward to an 
early stimulation of their trade; even so far north 
as St. Petersburg, harbor expenditures have been 
undertaken in the expectation of a commercial 
re-birth for that somewhat out-of-the-way port. 

It is a suggestive fact that the cities affected by 
the change thus wrought in the balance of com- 
mercial power along the German and Baltic coasts 
are mainly the cities that once formed part of the 
world-famous Hanseatic League; and it is some 
of these cities, fatally injured centuries ago by the 
discovery of America and the finding of the sea 
route to India, that are now to profit from the 
North Sea Canal by a revival of their ancient 
prosperity. 
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NOT APPRECIATED. 


In the Blumenstrasse of Munich, where artists 
from all parts of the world congregate, some 
curious stories are still told of the late King 
Ludwig, who committed suicide while insane, but 
who had apparently many flashes of wit and 
wisdom in his madness. He one day expressed 
approval of the technique of an American artist, 
and directed him to bring his best work to the 
castle of Linderhof at once. 

Mr. Dash repaired with two canvasses to the 
royal residence, full of eager expectation, as the 
king, it was said, paid enormous sums for pictures 
that pleased his fancy. 

He surveyed the pictures in silence for a moment, 
and then turned to the painter. 

“You are an American?” 

“Yes, your Majesty.” 

“IT have heard that upon your continent is every 
variety of scenery: great mountains, mighty rivers, 
tropical forests, Arctic glaciers?” 

“Tt is true, sire.” 

“And you have there people of every race and 
condition: Indians, slaves, the most beautiful 
women in the world? And you bring to me pic- 
tures of our German peasants? Bah! Out with 
you!” 

The luckless artist beat a hasty retreat, wondering 
whether he or the king had made a mistake in the 
purpose of art. 

Mr. Hartmann, in the Art Critic, recently urged 
upon American artisfs the study of the scenery 
and of the human life of their own country; the 
interminable prairies, the Great Lakes; sea-green 
Michigan; gray, melancholy Ontario; the mining 
towns, the primeval forests. “Are our cowboys 
and longshoremen,” he asks, “less picturesque 
than the everlasting Breton peasants?” 

An incident, however, which occurred last sum- 
mer shows another side of the subject. A successful 
American artist in Paris painted a full-length 
portrait of a wealthy American. The price verbally 
agreed upon was two thousand dollars. It was not 
paid, The artist brought suit in Pennsylvania, 
where the buyer lived. 

The case was tried before twelve jurymen, who 
acknowledged they had never seen a gallery of 
pictures. They were told that the artist was 
eminent in his profession, had been flatteringly 
recognized by the French Salon, and were shown 
the portrait. 

“T assure you, gentlemen,” said one, “that I have 
colored photographs in my parlor, true to life, that 
cost me only six dollars that I should value more 
highly than this.” 

“Two thousand for that painted canvas!” ex- 
claimed another. “Why, my whole farm aint 
worth that much!” 

The artist was worsted and remained unpaid. 
He would tell us that it is sympathy, not subjects, 
which American art finds lacking at home. 
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MADAM JUNOT’S HOOP. 


A recent article on the Duchess, d’Abrantes 
(Madame Junot) whose Memoirs the recent Napo- 
leonic furore has brought into renewed prominence 
and fresh editions, gives an amusing quotation 
from that lively lady’s account of her experiences 
in Portugal, where her husband was sent as ambas- 
sador by the emperor. 

Hoops had just been introduced; and it was con- 
sidered that the ambassadress, fresh from Paris, 
ought to display the new fashion on her presenta- 
tion at court. 

“Before I left Paris and during my journey, 
hoops had been only remote objects of terror,” 
she records, “‘but as the time for wearing them 
approached I began to lose courage. Twice or 
thrice 1 attempted to try thém on before my dress- 
ing-room Psyche (mirror), but I turned about so 
awkwardly that I had nearly fallen flat on my face. 
And then what a strange figure I cut!” 

She even tried to beg off from the obnoxious 
encumbrance on the ground that her husband could 
arrange it so that she could dispense with it if he 
chose, “France was so powerful!” But he refused, 
declaring the hoop a necessary point of etiquette, 
and the poor ambassadress had to submit, though 
she declared that she felt “like a donkey just har- 
nessed with panniers, swinging to the right and 
swinging to the left, and in momentary expectation 
of falling on my nose.” 

More difficulties followed: “How was I to get 
into my carriage, especially at an hour of the day 
when the Chafariz de Loretto was crowded with 
Galegos, who began to laugh when they beheld my 
extraordinary figure? With my foot on the carriage 
steps, I tried to. squeeze myself in first front ways, 
then side ways, and at length I stepped back in 
utter despair, for the vehicle was as much too low 
for my plumes as it was too narrow for my hoop. 

“Junot, who had not to go to Queluz that day, 
anxious to see me safe off, came down to the door 
in his robe-de-chambre and slippers, and assisted 





| in packing me as gravely and with as much care as 


if I had been a statue worth a million. 

“At length we mastered the difficulty, and in I 
got; but then I found I was obliged to sit slantwise, 
and with my body bent almost double, for fear of 
breaking my feathers and crushing my beautiful! 
moiré draperies. In this state of purgatory I rode 
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from Lisbon to Queluz, a distance of two 


leagues.” 

Such a description tends to make us rejoice the 
more that last season’s attempt to reintroduce the 
hideous hoop among modern fashions was not 
successful. 
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A SOLDIER’S HAIR. 


It was a singular fact that the late Marshal 
Canrobert, the last of the French marshals, offered 
in himself a constant example of the violation of 
the regulations of the army in which he was so 
conspicuous an officer. 

Throughout almost the whole of his military 
service Canrobert wore long hair flowing down 
upon his shoulders, like that of the famous Amer- 
ican leader, Custer; and like Custer’s, Marshal 
Canrobert’s hair was a sort of oriflamme for the 
soldiers. 

But ever since the year 1833 the French army 
regulations have positively required that every 
officer and soldier shall wear closely cut hair, 
“without any tufts, curls or ringlets whatsoever ;” 
and severe penalties are provided for persistence 
in letting the hair grow long. 

Canrobert had a profuse mass of hair of which 
he was very proud. It was cropped, to his great 
grief, when he went into the military school of St. 
Cyr in 1826; but when, as a young officer, he went 
into the Algerian war in 1835, he profited by the 
relaxation of many regulations there to let his hair 
grow down upon his shoulders again. 

Several years later, also in Algeria, Colonel 
Canrobert, bareheaded, led a heroic charge at 
Zaatcha, and his long, floating hair, in the thick of 
the combat, served as a rallying sign to the Zouaves 
as they swarmed through the breach. 

After this war Canrobert’s head of hair had 
already become so famous that no superior ven- 
tured to command him to cut it off; though General 
Pelissier, who hated him, once called him “pro- 
fessor” in a café in Paris, and by way of excuse, 
affected to have mistaken him for a doctor of 
philosophy on account of his hair. 

The Emperor Napoleon III. did once venture to 
remonstrate with Canrobert for wearing long hair. 
The marshal’s response was very “Frenchy.” 

“Sire,” he said, “‘my hair belongs to history!” 

He did not cut it. It floated all through the 
French and German War, becoming legendary 
among the soldiers. Long since it became snow- 
white, and fell upon the old marshal’s shoulders in 
his declining days; and it clustered about them as 
his body lately lay in state in Paris. 
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PLAGIARISM. 


In our New Year’s issue this year we printed a 
story entitled “Jerry’s Coon.” The story is 
signed “Julius Davis.” That is not the real name 
of the person who sent it to us, nor is the person 
who sent it to us the author of the story. 

We find that it was originally printed in the 
Little Corporal—an excellent little magazine for 
the young in its time—in February, 1875, and the 
real author was Mrs. George M. Kellogg. We 
have hesitated whether or not to make public the 
name of the person who thus imposed upon us and 
upon our readers. This time we shall withhold his 
name. 

The offence of plagiarism—the palming off as 
one’s own the literary work of another—is one of 
the meanest forms of theft, and one that, even 
when successful, gives no more satisfaction to the 
thief than any stolen goods give. 

But it is usually detected. We know of a man— 
he was a theological student—who copied and 
claimed as his own a brilliant but little known 
poem. He was forced to give up his position in 
the seminary, and although many years have passed 
since that early error, he has never recovered fully 
his good name. 

In these days of many readers it is almost impos- 
sible to commit plagiarism without detection; end 
detection in such a detestable practice means to 
the offender humiliation and lifelong suspicion. 
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RELATIVE MERIT. 


When a man can, like Dante Gabriel Rossetti, do 
beautiful work in two arts, he will no doubt be 
variously estimated by different people. It is said 
that he once asked the artist and critic, Whistler, 
how he liked a sketch which the speaker had made 
for a picture. 

“It has good points,” was the answer. 
ahead with it.” 

A few weeks later, remembering that he had 
heard nothing more about the picture, Whistler 
asked how it was getting on. 

“Doing famously,” said Rossetti. 
a stunning frame for it.” 

Some time after Mr. Whistler saw the canvas, 
framed, but still untouched by paint. 

“You’ve done nothing to it yet?” asked he. 

“No,” answered Rossetti; “but I’ve written a 
sonnet on the same subject, if you care to hear it.” 

The recitation was given, and Whistler said after 
listening to it, ‘Rossetti, take out the canvas, and 
put that sonnet in the frame!” 


“Go 


“I’ve ordered 
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**HELPING SOMEBODY.”’ 


An admirable story is told in the “Life of Sir 
Bartle Frere,” recently published. On one occa- 
sion, when his wife had to meet him at the railway 
station, she took with her a servant who had never 
seen his master. 

“You must go and look for Sir Bartle,” she 
ordered. 

“But,” answered the nonplussed servant, “how 
shall I know him?” 

“Oh,” said Lady Frere, “look for a tall gentleman 
helping somebody.” 

The description was sufficient for the quick-witted 
man. He went and found Sir Bartle Frere helping 
an old lady out of a railway carriage, and knew 
him at once by the description. 

The Anglo-Indian Proconsul has been laid to 
rest many years, and time, that has silenced many 
angry voices, which heaped contumely upon his 
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grave, is eager only to remember the noble traits 
of the great man who was the last of the schoo) of 
Lawrence and Havelock. 

An ancient Latin proverb illustrates the human 
instinct that remembers only good of the dead, and 
the reason of it is deeper than charity, for a single 
gentle, kindly virtue has in itself an immortal 
quality. In the record of a life, it will survive 
when the evil is forgotten forever. 


HENRY CLAY. 


In 1845 Mr. Healy, having been commissioned by 
Louis Philippe, King of France, to paint a portrait 
of Henry Clay, visited Ashland, the statesman’s 
beautiful country-place near Lexington, Kentucky. 
He found Mr. Clay the most courteous and hospi- 
table of hosts. So well pleased was he with the 
artist’s work that he said to him, ‘“‘Mr. Healy, you | 
are a capital portrait-painter, and you are the first | 
who has ever done justice to my mouth, and it is | 
well pleased to express its gratitude.” | 


Clay’s mouth was a very peculiar one, thin- | 
naps and extending almost from ear to ear. | 
“But,” he added, “you are an indifferent courtier ; 
though you come to us from the French King’s 
resence, you have not once spoken to me of my 
ive stock. Don’t you know that I am prouder of 
~~ cows and sheep than of my best —— | 
he artist confessed his want of knowledge on | 
the subject, but willingly accompanied Mr. Clay 
around the grounds to see the animals of which the 
great orator was prouder than of his eloquent 
speeches. The artist admired them, but from his 
own point of view, for he remarked, “They would 
do very well in a picture.” 

“I fear,” he tes in his “Reminiscences,” 
“that that was not the sort of appreciation he 
expected, and that I sank very low in his esteem 
from that moment.” 

Mr. Clay was loved and admired by his friends, 
who took to heart his defeat when he ran for 
the on almost as much as he did himself. 
Mr. meaty tells this incident as an illustration of 
their grief: 

“After his defeat by Polk, Mr. Clay refused to 





see any one. It was with great difficulty that his 
friends obtained his presence at a banquet given 
in his honor. When he entered the dining-hall, 


where two hundred ests were assembled, no 
one present was able to restrain his tears, so pop- 
ular was Mr. Clay, and so t was the disappoint- 
ment at not having him for President.” 


WAR INCIDENTS. 


-Gen. John B. Gordon, of Georgia, in his lecture, 

“From Gettysburg to Appomattox,” said that 
nothing like the personal friendship and fraterniza- 
tion which existed and occurred between the 
soldiers of the opposing armies, in the intervals 
between the battles, was ever seen before, or 
would be possible anywhere else in the world. 
Among the bright things in the lecture are the 
following, reported in The Interior: 


An Irishman, a Confederate at Gettysburg, 
needing a better pair of shoes, took them off a 
dead Union soldier’s feet. 

Me me bye, ye’ll not need them shoes now,” 
he said to the dead man, “an’ sure it is ye’ll not 
object to my takin’ them.” 

aving transferred the foot-wear from the dead 
man’s feet to his own, and started away, he stopped 
and returned. 

“It'll not be respictable for yees to be buried 
barefoot. Ye sh have a daycent funeral, God 
rest your soul!” and he put his old shoes on the 
dead man’s feet. 

At Appomattox the general met a young fellow 
running away at the top of his speed, and soopes 
him. “What are you running for?” he demanded. 

“Because I can’t fly,” and away he went. 

At Gettysburg General Ewell, who had pre- 
viously lost a leg and was wearing a new one, was 
aoe by the side of Gordon, when there was a 
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“Are you hurt, sir?” exclaimed the latter. 

“Hurt, no—if that minie ball had hit you in the 
wy retorted Ewell, “I should have to carry you 
off the field.” 


TAUGHT ETIQUETTE. 


A cat is lawless. A dog can be taught to come 
when called; a cat is heedless of the most persua- 
sive invitations to present herself. The dog is 
obedient to rule; a cat despises etiquette, unless 
she has been taught to heed it by a more or less 
severe lesson. Here is an illustration, exhibited 
by a “Tabby” mentioned in St. Nicholas : 


Tabby manifested curiosity, mixed with 
when Beelzebub, the alligator, was installed aaa 
family pet. She uired the habit of wane be 
to him and showing her displeasure by cuffing him 
with her paw. Then she would retire as if she had 
performed a duty. 

This was done once too often, for Beelzebub had 
harbored in his memory her former insults, and 
this last one proved too much for his injured épirit. 
His eyes flached with a yellowish light, and when 
Tabby was walking away he scrambled after her, 
seized her tail and clung to it viciously. 

This frightened the bully, and she started on a 
race around the room, taking aérial flights over 
chairs and tables, with Beelzebub desperately 
ng to her tail. 
en we released the poate ctriezen Tabby we 
were surprised to find t Beelzebub was none 
the worse for his wild experience, and with widely 
distended jaws he breathed a general defiance; but 
Tabby had received s lesson, and she never 

ted Beelzebub again. 
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NO CLOSED DOOR. 


The difference between the Chinese and Euro- 
peans is brought out by this extract from the Rey. 
Arthur Smith’s book, “Chinese Characteristics ;” 
In China, private houses are surrounded by a 
wall, and have no windows looking on the street. 
Nevertheless, there is no domestic privacy in 
China. No one thinks of objecting to the entrance 
of perfect strangers through the ever-open door. 
To close the door would provoke the inquiry: 

“What is going on within, that they are afraid to 
have every one see and hear?” 

And from that moment the social doom of that 
family would be sealed. The Occidental question 
= eae would be, “What business have you 

ere 

The Oriental reply would be, “What business 
have you to keep me out?” The Chinese adage 
covering this matter is, “If you would not have it 
known that you do it, do not do it.” 


A FRENCH lady, staying in America, was wrest- 
ling with the English language, had made good 
rogress, and one day accepted an invitation to 
fine. She was offered a dish that was new to her. 
Not fancying it, she declined, saying: “Ah! thanks, 


“Superior to any,” Cutler’s Vegetable Pulmonary 
Balsam.—Dr. S. A. Shurtleff, Boston. Sc. and $1. (Adv. 


Fever to stay cured. 
references. 
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WARREN'S SKIRT BONE. 


A New Thing in Skirt Stiffening. 


Used also in Revers, Collars and 
Sleeves, insuring perfect curves. Gives 








use of any other material. 
Ask your dealer for it, or a 12-yards 
sample sent post-paid for 65 cents. 


WARREN FEATHERBONE CO., 
THREE OAKS, MICHIGAN. 


For Sale. 


A Fine Sea-Shore House 


Situated on high ground, overlooking the Atlantic 
Ocean and giving an extended view of sea-shore and 
inland landscape. 

The house is within three-fourths of an hour, by rail, 
of Boston, on the North Shore, that is sought and 
noted for its desirability and coolness. There is a lawn 
in front of the house bordered by trees. There is also 
a stable in the rear. 

The house is modern built, is attractive in appearance, 
and in good repair. 1 be sold with the furniture 
in it at a very reasonable price and for much less than 
its original cost. 

An unusually desirable and healthful 
dence for a Southern or a Western famil 

‘For further particulars apply by letter, addressed to 
Alden Geldert, 
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It’s Easy to See 
that a flat-faced tooth brush cannot clean a 
rounding set of teeth. The old kind might 
do if the teeth were flat and grew a 
straight line. Th 


+. TOOTH 

Prophylactic seuss 
presents a concave surface of pointed bristles 
which search and clean between the teeth. A 





your dentist about it or send 35 cts. by mail 
and test it. In use follow directions. 
Druggists Everywhere Sell It. 
FLORENCE MFG. CO., 100 Pine St., Florence, Nas+. 
“The Mission of the Prophylactic.” 
a book on Teeth sent free on request. 







































TRAOE MARK. 


BABY’S. 
CHILDREN’S. 


Style 50. Style 65. 
Just the garment for Boys and 
Girls, 


\ Other Styles: MISSES and LADIES. 
Send for Illustrated Price List. 





= » Materials, workmanship and fit Perfect 
The Very Best Garment Made. 
Waste money on cheap waists because 

W 9 Bey Pay a fair price and buy the 
a uble Ve Waist—it supports under. 

wear from the shoulders, 


they are sold at a ch . Itdon’t 
Sold by leading dealers, TheO. N. Chadwick Co., Brooklyn, N.Y. 


136-page book free, with 2,000 | 


wonderful effects not to be obtained by | 


outh’s Companion Office Boston, lass. | 
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KODAKS *? 
to $100.00. 
EASTIAN KODAK COMPANY. 
Send for Catalogue. Rochester, N. Y. 
SEEKER E +eeeeeee 
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: “ The Natwn’s Favorite Stringed Instrument.” 


The Autoharp. 


“A Half Million Persons have learned to play the 


+ 
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Autoharp without a teacher.”"— Easy to Pay. 
Prices Range from $1.50 to $150. 
If you doubt your ability to play it, there is very 
little risk in trying one of the smaller instru- 
ments :—but it will surely please you, 
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Style 2 3-4, Price $5.00, Express paid. 


Can be returned and Money refunded if not 


satisfactory. 

The chords are made for the player by a simple 
pressure of the finger upon the chord-bar, and a 
sweep of the strings with the other hand. To 
practise is pleasure because no discord is possible. 

he magic words in connection with the Autoharp 

| are, ** Easy to Play.” The tone is soft, sweet 

j and pure, or strong, resonant and noble; and the 
instrument has wonderful possibilities under the 
touch of a skilful hand. 

See our large adyertisement describing and 
illustrating different styles in THE COMPANION, 


April 4th. 

Send for Miustrated Story, ‘‘ How the 
Autoharp Captured the Family.’’ 
ALFRED DOLGE & SON, 

Dept. A, 110 East 13th Street, NEW YORK CITY. 
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GRAPHITE 
COVERS MORE PAINT 


WEARS LONGER 


For Roofs and Structures of all kinds, 
new or old, where a dark paint is de- 


sired. No Metallic or Mineral paint 
can equal it for wear or covering 
power. Address, 


Joseph Dixon Crucible Co., 
JERSEY CITY, N. J. 











Alfred Peats 
Prize 
Wall Papers 


Can be purchased ONLY of us or our Agents. 


Samples 
will send Samples Free together 


F with our Guide, “How to 


Paper and Economy in Home Decoration.” 
State height of the rooms, and color effect desired. 


ALFRED 


To any one sending us a de- 
scription of different rooms for 
which Wall Paper is needed we 


41, 43 West 14th Street, 
NEW YORK. 
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Art Interchange Says: “ They are marvels of beauty and superior to any 
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Foreign productions of Wail Papers in the market.” 


$1,000 in Prizes 


has recently been awarded by us for Wall Paper 
Designs. Soon the goo patterns submitted in the 
competition we have selected the best eight of those 
most practical for home decoration. e now offer 
these Prize Designs at the lowest prices, 15 cents 
to 30 cents a roll. 

In addition to these patterns we have One 
Million rolls of Wall Paper for Parlors, Halls, 
Bedrooms, Offices, Churches and Public Buildings, 
from 3 cents a roll ap. 


ee 


AGENTS MAKE MONEY by selling our Wall 
Papers. If you have time to sell our Prize Designs 
and others, we will send you our Agent's Sample 
Books on receipt of $1.00 with your reference, and 
it will pay you a good profit for the effort you make. 


: 
: 
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Senp To Nearest ADDRESS. 
PEATS 136, 138 West Madison St., 
° CHICAGO. 
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“Our 


For Boys 
Ages 6 to 15. 


Sui 
$3.50 .w. *5.00 


New Styles, Better Values than ever. 
Strictly all-wool. Sample pieces sent 
jree. Combinations shipped C. O. D., 
privilege of examining before paying. 
Or send us the money with 60 cents 
additional for postage and registering 
and we will forward Suit to any address. 

Money cheerfully returned if the goods 
are not perfectly satisfactory. More 
than 10,000 YOUTH’s COMPANION readers 
are our customers. 

Ask for Samples of Men’s Semi- 
Dress Suits, $11.50. 


Enclose 2 cents and we will send our “Great 
Wonder” Puzzle and Spring Catalogue, 
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ombination” 


Extra Pants 


PUTNAM CLOTHING HOUSE, 135 Clark Street, Chicago, Ill. 





and Cap. 











no, monsieur. I eat only acquaintances.” 
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THE LEXINGTON MINUTE-MAN. 


’T was the grey of the morning; Revere at the gate 
With whipstock and fist he did din it, man! 

“The British are marching! the hour is late! 
Make ready, each Lexington minute-man! 

A hand to the musket—a word to the wife— 
The cockade, who but she then should pin it, man ? 

And there in the doorway she leaned for her life, 
Gazing after her Lexington minute-man. 

And hurry and scurry we ran to the green; 
Not a lad but was bound he’d be in it, man! 

There Hadley and Muzzy and Parker were seen, 
All proud of the name of the minute-man. 

And Paymond and Harrington ran with Munroe, 
And Winship and Wyman did — it, man! 

And Comee and Farmer and Estabrook too 
Sprang quick to the call for the minute-man. 

Now shoulder to shoulder, and eyes to the front! 
The shooting, leave them to begin it, man! 

The nation’s behind us, but we bear the brunt; 
Stand fast, every Lexington minute-man! 

If they will have a war, let its first shot be here! 
They begin, but we’ll end it and win it, man! 

Sod steady, in valor and constancy clear, 
Stand fast, every Lexington minute-man! 

Ah! well, ’tis long over! our land is long free; 

y hair, Time’s beginning to thin it, man! 

But still, at my work or my rest though I be, 
My heart beats the tune of the minute-man. 

And though my old limbs should be Fn ag tony clean; 
Ay! e’en though the grave I were in it, man, 

Yet it’s odds but you’d find me on Lexington green, 
If the drum beat the call for the minute-man. 


Original. LAURA E. RICHARDS. 
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AN INSULTED KING. 

Several years ago two strangers, well-dressed 
young men, entered a church in a small town in 
New England, and seated themselves in an empty 
pew. Presently an elderly woman, the owner of 
the pew, came to the door, and motioned to them 
to come out until she should pass to the farther 
end. They were offended at her discourteous 
manner, and marched angrily out of the church, 
refusing to listen to any invitation to remain. 

A few years afterward the Queen of Sweden, 
being an invalid, visited the city of Heidelberg, in 
Germany, for medical treatment. While there 
she went each Sunday to a modest little church, 
occupying the back seat in order to escape notice. 

One day a scholarly-looking man, plainly 
dressed, came into the church and took a seat 
near the pulpit. A few moments later a haughty 
German lady swept up to the pew, and seeing a 
stranger in it, ordered him by an imperious 
gesture to leave it. 

The stranger quickly obeyed, and going into 
one of the seats reserved for the poor, joined 
devoutly in the services. After they were over 
the lady’s friends gathered around her, and 
demanded whether she knew who it was that she 
had treated so rudely. 

‘No; some pushing stranger,”’ she replied. 

“Tt was King Oscar, of Sweden,” was the 
answer. ‘He is here visiting the queen.”’ 

Her mortification may be imagined. 

A correspondent who was an eye-witness of 
both of these scenes sends the story to us, and 
asks, ‘Which played the more manly part, the 
two vain young men or King Oscar ?”’ 

The answer is obvious. 

Yet if the young men had been kings they, too, 
would probably have received with indifference 
the insult of a foolish woman. Nothing lifts us 
above scorn and contumely so much as the sense 
of security in our own position in the world. But 
who is secure? King Oscar, perhaps, would 
resent an insult from a greater monarch. 

Only the man who understands that all kings 
and all slaves ave but the children of one Father 
will not be troubled at unkindness or contempt 
from his more foolish brothers. 
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SCOTCH * SERMONS. 


If the ‘“‘word in season’ contains a flavor of 
wit or a spice of humor, so much the better for its 
effectiveness. Several instances of dry repartee, 
used with a purpose, come from the Scotch treas- 

-uries of anecdote. One of the most earnest of 
modern Gaelic poets, Dugald Buchanan, was first 
led to think of serious subjects by a cleverly 
turned phrase, uttered half in jest. 

‘What is your profession ?’’ a pious Highlander 
inquired of him. 

“As to that,” replied Buchanan, “I have none 
in particular. My mind is very much like a sheet 
of white paper.” 

“Then take care that the devil does not write 
his name upon it,”’ said the other. 

The remark was the one touch needed to turn 
the poet to more serious thoughts, and a more 
earnest way of life. 

Dr. David Johnston, a minister of North Leith, 
in the course of visiting his parish, entered the 
house of a man who had abandoned the church 
for what he considered more advanced doctrine. 

“I cannot receive you,’’ said he, “for I abhor 
the state religion.” 

Doctor Johnston replied mildly: ‘Jerusalem 
has twelve gates, and all lead to the temple. I 
hope we shall meet there.” 

“There’s my hand, sir,” said the man, with 
humility. ‘And God bless you!”’ 

A Scotch farmer, noticing that the grass in one 
of his fields seemed to be eaten before daybreak, 
rose early one Sunday morning for the purpose 





of investigation. He found there a cow busily 
engaged in feeding, while her long tether extended 
to the door of a man who pretended piety. There 
sat the owner, with the rope in his left hand, and 
a Bible in his right. 

‘“‘Are ye trying to make them square, Tammas ?”” 
asked the farmer, pointing to the rope and the 
book. No other reproof was needed. 

A certain Scotch schoolmaster was noted for his 
haughtiness of manner. A farmer once visited 
him, accompanied by his young son, whom he 
presented as a pupil. 

‘What do you intend to make of the lad?” 
asked the pedagogue, loftily. 

‘Weel,’ said the farmer, “if he gets grace, 
we’ll mak’ him a minister.” 

“Ah, and if he gets no grace, what then ?”’ 

“Then,”’ said the other, looking firmly at his 
questioner, ‘‘he maun juist become a schulemaister 
like yersel.”” 


* 
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THE BITER BITTEN. 


‘Years ago, in the South, when political rivals 
used to debate from the same “stump,” election- 
eering was amusing for its ups and downs and 
free-and-easy personalities. Candidates would give 
and take, and not unfrequently success followed 
the nan who made the crowd laugh at his opponent. 
A writer in Kate Field’s Washington describes an 
amusing scene between ex-Governor Alcorn, of 
Mississippi, and his political rival, the late Justice 
Lamar: Once they were running a race for the 
Congressional nomination in their district, and met 
in joint debate at the little village of Hazelhurst. 
It was a beautiful day, and all the farmers of the 
surrounding country had come in, bringing their 
wives and daughters to hear the “‘speakin’.” 


Alcorn looked as though he had just stepped out of 
a bandbox. He made a good speech, however, and 
Lamar saw that the crowd was greatly impressed. 
He felt that he must upset Alcorn in some way, 
even if he could not upset his arguments; so when 
Alcorn sat down he rose, and after briefly discuss- 
ing the pending issues, said: 

‘Ladies and gentlemen, do you want to send 
such a finical, fastidious beau as Mr. Alcorn to 
Congress? Wouldn’t he forget you and all his 
fair promises as soon as he reaches Washington? 
When he gets there—if he ever does—he’ll 80 
busy posing for the fashionable ladies in the 

allery that he won’t have time to attend to _— 
— or you either, if you should happen to go 
there. 

“Now, I’m a plain man—one of the people. I 
don’t dress in the latest agony, with my beard 
trimmed and my haircurled and my boots polished. 
Why, fellow-citizens, I haven’t brushed my boots 
for six months!” ; 

Lamar was careless of his personal appearance, 
so that his hearers had only to look at him and then 
at Alcorn to see the point of his remarks, which 
evidently stirred the crowd deeply. Lamar thought 
he had demolished Alcorn. But Alcorn rose as 
Lamar sat down, and asked leave to make but one 
word of reply. 

“It is true, fellow-citizens,” he said, with a smile, 
“that I took some pains to dress rg 4 before 
coming before you to-day. But I did it out of 
respect to you. I knew that ladies were to 
= and that they always like to see a man 

poy attired, and I would not affront them 
by an indifferent and slovenly dress for all the 
seats in Congress. 

“It is true that Lamar’s hair has not been cut or 
combed for a month; that his beard has not been 
trimmed or his boots polished for six months, and 
that he looks as Lege ge oard as possible Lgemseeny ; 
but this is not out of respect to you. On the con- 
trary, it is an insult. 

“If he were going to speak in Vicksburg or 
Natchez, or any of the cities in the state, he would 
brush his hair and shave his face and polish his 
boots, and put on his best clothes and his best 
smile, and you couldn’t tell him from me. But he 
dresses in this miserable way when he comes to 
you because he regards = as a lot of country 
cattle who can be caught by that sort of humbug.’ 

“Well,” said Justice Lamar, telling this story in 
great glee a few months before his death, “I read 
we pd in the indignant faces of the women. 

en the convention met, all the Hazelhurst dele- 

tes were solid for Alcorn. They would not have 
ared to go home if they had voted for me!” 


—— 
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BEE-MASTERS. 


It gives us a new conception of Siberia and its 
climate to learn from a recent traveller that bees 
are widely kept there by the peasants, and that 
swarms of wild bees are often to be found in the 
birch forests. The common opinion in England 
and the United States has been that the climate was 
far too bleak for apiculture. 

Those who keep bees in Siberia bear the title of 
bee-masters. Some of these have no more than 
four swarms; but many have fifty or a hundred, 
and certain “bee-lords” own as many as five or six 
hundred. The average income, in Siberia, from a 
swarm of bees is about a rouble and a half. In 
certain localities buckwheat is sown to serve as 
“pasture ;” and occasionally the bees are fed with 
sugar syrup, or treacle, but for the most part the 
swarms feed on wild flowers along the borders of 
the great forests. Alluding to a visit paid to one 
of these rustic bee-masters, this traveller says: 


Presently we emerged into a kind of clearing in 
the forest, either natural, or made a long time ago 
by the axe, and very soon I noted a dreamy and 

rofound humming noise which at first I was at a 
oss to account for. Quicker-eared than myself, 
the lazok (climber) who was poe me turned, 
with a pleased laugh, and made an odd gesture of 
his —_ toward his mouth, accompanied by a loud 
smack. 

Everywhere about us the air was pervaded by 
the same drowsy hum, and I soon discerned a thin, 
wavering cloud of black insects near an orifice in 
one of the large tree-trunks, as we were passing it. 
In reply to my question, the lazok explained that 
we had stumbled upon a bee-farm, adding sugges- 
tively that for a few copecks all the honey we could 
eat might be procured. 

As he was speaking, the strokes of an axe rang 
out suddenly at a little distance among the trees. 
Directing our steps thitherward, we passed two 
log huts, thatched with hay, well-nigh concealed 
from view among thickets, or clumps of hazel, and 
then espied a shaggy-bearded man in a blue jacket 
and trousers of leather, busily engaged chopping 
a large, square hole in a birch-tree trunk. He 
paused as we drew near, dressing his beard with 
one hand, smiling broadly, and gave me the usual 
salutation of “God —_ you, barin.” 

In reply to a question by the lazok, the bee- 
master explained that he was fashioning a new 
bourt, or hive; and leading the re Ls 7 other 

ar 


trees not far distant, he pointed out sim ourts, 


oa by the bees. First a hole two feet in 
t by a 


heig’ foot or more in breadth and depth, was 





chopped in a tree, and the front or open side closed 
in by a sheet of bark, which was pegged on closely, 
save for a narrow crack at the bottom. 

These were not the only bourts, however; the 
bee-master _———— showed us four rows of hives, 
called kolodkas, in different quarters of the clear- 
ing, consisting each of a section of hollow log, two 
feet and a half in length, set endwise on a plank, 
and having thie top end covered over with a broad, 
thin, flat stone. hree holes, bored through the 
outer shell of the log near the bottom end, gave 
entrance to the bees. 

I counted thirty-six of these kolodkas in the clear- 
ing; and this bee-master told us that he now had 
sixty-two swarms, but had formerly owned more 
than eighty. 

Fetching a wisp of some kind of dried herbs, he 
kindled it with a coal from the cabin fire and allowed 
it to burn slowly, making a dense smoke, near the 
three holes in one of the kolodkas, removing the 
covering stone at the top, slightly, as he did so. 
The vapor of this herb apparently stupefied the 
bees; for after a few minutes, the bee-master took 
off the stone and drew forth a mass of dripping 
honeycomb, quite unmolested by the apian garrison 
of the hive. He assured the lazok, however, that 
the bees were not injured. 

The honey was of a kind called lipovits by the 
Siberians, +4 gathered by the bees in June, 
when many of the forest trees and shrubs are in 
bloom. The bee-master offered it to us on a clean, 
birchen platter, with much apparent pride over the 
quality of his product. : 
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THE VINE ON THE SCHOOLHOUSE. 
A Song for Arbor Day. 


When our ivy, grown in the years to come, 
Peeps over the schoolhouse eaves, 
A-toss in its limber branches, 
A-laugh in its rustling leaves, 
When it twinkles and taps at your windows, 
A-shine with the morning dew— 
O lasses and lads at your desks within, 
We planted the vine for you! 


When a million tendrils santo and cling 
Over walls now blank and bare, 

When fluttering wings and dancing leaves 
Give the summer a welcome there— 

Years hence, when our lessons and play are done, 
Your lessons and play jo— 

Remember us, lasses and lads to come: 

We planted the vine for you! 


When the shadowy grace of its verdant veil 
Shall soften the noontide glare 

And wreath on wreath for gala days 
It garlands your building fair. 

Your bright fiag blossoming out of the green 
Like a flower of = hue— 

O lasses and lads of the years to come, 
We planted the vine for you! 


Original. F, E. EFFINGTON. 
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A NEGRO’S FIDELITY. ‘ 


The attitude of the Southern slaves during the 
Civil War was extraordinary. Thousands of white 
women and children, whose fathers and husbands 
had joined the Confederate army, were left in 
charge of family servants, and were dependent 
upon their fidelity and service for protection and 
daily bread. Rarely indeed did one of_ these 
negroes betray his trust. Hundreds of body- 
servants accompanied their masters to the army, 
nursed them when sick or wounded, and “toted” 
them home to recover health or to be buried. A 
pathetic illustration of a body-servant’s fidelity 
was seen by Mr. W. L. Williams, a travelling sales- 
man, who reported it to the Cincinnati Enquirer : 


I saw a pathetic instance at Greensboro’ of a 
negro’s fidelity. About ten miles from the town I 
saw a grave with a marble slab at its head. Seated 
near it was an old negro with a bunch of flowers, 
which he was placing ag the mound. I stopped 
my. horse and spoke to him. 

“Whose ve is that, uncle?” I asked. 

“Marse Tom’s, boss. I’m his nigga.” 

“Oh no, you are no man’s nigger now. Didn’t 
you ever know that you were free?” 

“Dunno nuffin’ ’bout dat, sah. I’se Marse Tom’s 
nigga, sah, an’ he’s waitin’ foh me suah up dar. 
Dese han’s done tote him frum dat place dey call 
Shiloh, an’ he died while I wah a totin’ ’im; jest 
closed he eyes an’ went to sleep, an’ when I comes 
ter cross de ribber ob Johdan he jest hol’ out his 
han’s and he tells de angel at de gate who I be, an’ 
he let mein. Idreamed ’bout it las’ night, boss.” 

I was interested in the old fellow and wanted to 
hear his story. The slab at the ve told me that 
it was that of “Col. Tom Winn, Killed at the Battle 
of Shiloh,” and I questioned the faithful negro 
further: 

“How old are you, uncle?” 

* *Mos’ a hundred, I reckon, sah.” 

“Were you in the war?” 

“Went wif Marse Tom, sah. I’se his nigga, an’ 
he’s in heaben. I’se jest a-waitin’ till dese ole 
bones, weary wid trabellin’ ober de road, ’ll take 
me to de ribber, when Marse Tom’ll help his ole 
nigga ober.” 

“Were you with him when he was killed?” 

“IT was right dar, boss. me pick ’im up an’ 
toted ’im to dat Page remy! call Corinth; den I foun’ 
a train, got to de place dey call Seer: may de 
nex’ day we wah in Atlanta. Marse Tom den in 

lory. Dis heah nigga lef’ to ten’ his body. Dey 

uried ’im when I got ’im heah, an’ dis nigga jest 
lef’ to ten’ his grave an’ keep de flowers hyah.” 

I found upon inquiry that the story was true. 
For a quarter of a century the faithful negro has 
done nothing but attend the grave of his young 
master, whose body he brought from northern 
Mississippi to central Georgia. 


—_—_————-oo—__—— 
BEAR AND PEDDLER. 


Leroy, a tin-peddler of Elkland, Pa., had a sur- 
prise on stopping his horse while going up a steep 
hill, Glancing back, he saw rags strewn in the 
middle of the road all the way up. He stepped 
from his seat to the top of the cart to investigate. 
What he saw, and what followed the sight, are 
described by a correspondent of the New York 
Sun: 


As he red over, a bear with its paws full of 
rags backed away from the cart, gave a growl 
wheeled around and went ambling down the roa 

at a spanking gait. Leroy shot at the mischievous 
brute with a revolver, and the bear climbed over a 
fence. The peddler fired five more shots, and the 
bear shambled off to a safe distance in the field, 
where it gazed back at the peddler and scratched 
alamaeed at its right ear. Leroy drove on up the 


He found that the bear had not only ruined his 
best packing sack, but had also clawed out and 
trampled in the mud more than one hundred 
pounds of assorted rags. He let the rags go, and 
at the top of the hill put on the brake and started 
down the steep and stony grade toward Elkland. 

The highway leads a thick woods for more 
than a mile, and Leroy had not gone half the 
distance before he was caught by the shoulders and 
flung from his seat into the bushes. He had hold 
. * reins, and the horse was turned into the 

tch. 

Leroy had no sooner landed, than a bear sprung 
from the cart and made a savage dash at him. The 
peddler recognized the bear as the one he had fired 
at on the other side of the hill, and he ran backward 
and pulled out his revolver. 

He had neglected to reload it, and the bear struck 





at him, clawed his sleeve off, and took the revolver 
with it. The peddler knew better than to climb a 
tree, and he boxe pelting the bear with stones as he 
backed toward his cart. 


There was a brake shoe under the seat, and Leroy 
succeeded in getting it just as the bear lea upon 
the near front wheel. He struck it on the head 
with the shoe while it was striking at him from the 
wheel. The bear rolled into the road, where it 
died in a few minutes. 

It had two bullet-holes in its right ear, and the 
peddler declared that it had made up its mind to 
murder him for wounding it. The bear weighed 
two hundred and forty pounds. 


* 
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TORE UP THE CHECK. 


A little knowledge is by no means a dangerous 
thing, when it comes to business matters. Evena 
small amount there might save one from a mis- 
take like the following, described by the Detroit 
Tribune: 


“T want to send a hundred dollars to a friend in 
Chicago,” said a handsomely dressed young lady to 
the paying teller of one of the city banks a week 
or two ago, “I want to buy a draft. 

Iler roll of tens was quickly exchanged for a 
Chicago draft, and she tripped out of the bank. 
Two days afterward she returned and said she had 
concluded not to send the draft, and would like to 
have the money returned. 

“Very well,” said the teller, “where is your 
draft?’ 

“Oh! I tore it up. 
any difference.” 

“It makes a hundred dollars’ difference,” replied 
the teller, “‘unless you can return the draft, or get 
your father to give the bank a bond for the amount.” 

“I wouldn’t have him know about this for any- 
thing in the world,” she replied; but that seemed 
to be the only alternative, and she departed in an 
extremely wahapey frame of mind. In two hours 
she returned with the torn pieces of the draft 
pasted together. They had been thrown into a 

te where fortunately no fire had been kindled. 
he recovered her money, and with it she got a 
useful bit of information about the value of drafts. 





I didn’t suppose that made 
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“TF HE HADN’T ’A’ DODGED.” 


The pioneer lawyer, in whateyer country his 
fortune may be cast, is certain to have experiences 
worth remembering, Officers there are usually not 
elected for any special qualifications, but because 
better men are not available. A correspondent 
offers a case in point. 


In a Western village a certain “Squire” Thomas 
was elected justice of the’ peace, and as his baili- 
wick was — miles distant from the county site, 
he was furnished with blank affidavits for use in 
cases returnable to the county court. These blanks 
concluded with the statutory words, ‘contrary to 
law and against the peace and dignity of the state.” 

The first affidavit the county court received from 
the newly elected justice read: 

“Before me, a justice of the peace, appeared A. 
B., who, being duly sworn, deposes and says that 
on the —— day of —— C. D. committed an aggra- 
vated assault upon the person of A. B. by throwing 
a rock the size of an cas at the head of the said A. 
B., which would have hit the said A. B. on the head 
and killed him, if he hadn’t ’a’ dodged contrary to 
law and against the peace and dignity of the state.” 

Not knowing whether to indict C. D. for throwin 
the rock, or A. B. for dodging contrary to law an¢ 
against the peace and dignity of the state, the 
attorney compromised the matter by dropping the 
case. 


* 
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EXAMINING A WITNESS. 


The examination of witnesses is an art, but one 
in which many lawyers fail because they do not 
put their questions in words which the common 
man understands. An able member of the Essex 
(Mass.) bar, Mr. S. B. Ives, was noted for his 
severity in the examination of witnesses; but he 
often failed to bring out the appropriate answer, 
because he did not put himself on the same verbal 
plane with his witness. Mr. Willard tells, in his 
“Half a Century with Judges and Lawyers,” of an 
amusing encounter between Ives and a witness: 

“Did you speak jocosely?” asked Ives. 

pa dowt haw him,” onswered the witness. 

Ives, not comprehending, repeated the question, 
with increased severity of manner: “Did you speak 
ey 

‘@ tell you,” said the witness, angrily, “I don’t 


know Joe Cosely. 

An English judge, at the trial of an action for the 
price of oats, which had been returned as not 
according to aa. asked a witness, ““On what 


ground id the defendant refuse to accept the 
oats?” 
“In the back yard, your honor.” 


* 
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AN OBLIGING WAITER. 


An American traveller in France reports a some- 
what amusing illustration of the French supersti- 
tion with regard to the number thirteen. He had 
gone into a restaurant to dine, and began by order- 
ing a dozen oysters. 


Jean Baptiste, the waiter, presently brought a 
plate of very small oysters, and put them down on 
asidetable. Glancing over the plate, Jean Baptiste 
suddenly seized one of the oysters, and swallowed 
it very unceremoniously. 

“Now what did you do that for?” asked the 
astonished American. 

“Thirteen oars on the plate, monsieur.” 

“And what if there were?” 

“Surely you would not think, monsieur, of invit- 
ing disaster by eating thirteen oysters?” 


* 
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THIBETIAN TEA-MAKING. 


Mrs. Isabella Bird Bishop, while in Thibet, was 
invited out to tea, and learned the art of tea-making 
as practised in that country. This is the method: 


For six persons, boil a teacupful of tea in three 
= of water for ten minutes, with a heaping 

essertspoonful of soda; = the infusion into the 
churn, with one pound of butter and a small table- 
spoonful of salt. Churn until the combination is as 
thick as cream. Mrs. Bishop adds that Thibetans 
prize butter for its age—forty, fifty, or even sixty 
years old! 
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THE SHEEP RENEWED. 


Spectators looking at the “happy family” of a 
menagerie have often wondered if the ovine 
member ever laid down inside of the lion. The 
Glasgow Times answers: 


The owner of a menagerie in Berlin, which 
included a “happy family,” consisting of a lion, 
tiger, a wolf and a sheep, was asked one day in 
confidence how long these animals had lived 
together. “A bout nine months,” he replied, “except 
the sheep, which has to be renewed occasionally.” 
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APRIL SHOWERS. 


Posy and Prue at the window-pane 
All the showery April day 
Are sighing over and over again, 
“Rain, rain, go away! 
We want to run out in the meadow and look 
For willow pussies, so furry and gray, 
And little blue violets down by the brook; 
Rain, rain! go away!” 
But the merry rain tapped on the window-pane, 
And tittered a little, and seemed to say, 
“What a silly thing for you to sing, 





‘Rain, rain, go away!’ 
For what would become of the thirsty grass, 
And what would become of the flowers of May, 
If ever your wish should come to pass, 
‘Rain, rain, go away!’ 
The little spring-beauties, all dripping and wet, 
No roof nor umbrella this showery day, 
They never complain, and have never wished yet, 
‘Rain, rain, go away!’ 
The little hepatica, blue as the sky, 
The pale little wind-flower, the fern feathers gay, 
And all the wake-robins would every one die 
If ever the rain should go away. 
So Posy and Prue, if honest and true 
You love the sweet flowers as well as you say, 
Then never again sing that to the rain, 
‘Rain, rain, go away!” E. H. T. 


2 
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FOURTH LETTER FROM JACK. 
(Who Writes Once a Month to his Friendin Maine.) 


Sout Siore, Calif., April 11th. 

Dear CHARLIE.—I came very near missing your 
last letter. Papa got a chance to send it out to 
the ranch, but I left Mr. Jones that same evening. 
So by the time your letter got there I was on my 
way home. Then Mr. Jones sent the letter back 
to town by one of the men, and he carried it in 
his pocket about a week before he thought to 
mail it. But a letter like that will keep. 

I’m glad you wrote all about grandma. 
She doesn’t tell so much about herself as 
we like to hear sometimes. I 
do hope she will keep well and 
able to travel till I can get that 
money earned to send for her. - 
Now I've lost my place, maybe s 
*twill take me till Christmas. 

You see twas this way: Mr. 
Jones said, ‘‘You take this box . 





of oranges to Jennings and ea 
tell him they're Mediterranean hs 
Sweets.” 


And I said, “Isn't this the 
wrong box? I picked these 
myself, and they’re seedlings.”’ & 

And says he, ‘What if they ‘7/ 
are? Jennings is a tenderfoot. 
He won't know the difference.” 

So then I thought a few 
seconds. Seemed as if I couldn’t 
bear to lose the chance of send- 
ing for grandma just when I'd 
planned. But you know we 
always stood up for fair play, 
and of course this wasn't fair 
play for Mr. Jennings. So I 
spoke out kind of desperate and 
said, “I can’t tell him that.” 
And Mr. Jones went and got 
one of the men to go, and after 
supper he paid me off and said 
he shouldn't need me any more. 

Well, I felt just dreadful, and 
it didn’t seem as if I could stay 
there another minute. So I 
went and rolled up my blankets, 
and strapped them on like a peddler’s pack, for I | 
wouldn’t ask him to bring ‘em. There was a/| 
little bit of daylight yet, but it was gone in a jiffy, | 
for it gets dark fast here. I stumbled along 80 | 
tired and mad and everything, I hardly knew | 
which way I was going—and pretty soon I didn’t | 
know at all. When I found that out I stopped to | 
get my bearings. | 

I couldn’t steer by the North Star, for the 
pointers were behind Old Baldy. And I couldn't 
steer by Old Baldy on account of the fog. I didn’t 
know which way to go, but I was bound to go| 
some way, so I kept on, kind of feeling for the | 
road all the while. By and by I found it, but I 
couldn’t tell whether it was the right one, or 
whether I was going the right way if it was. 
But I kept on just the same. It was the best 
that I could do. 

Then the coyotes began to howl. Of course I 
didn’t s’pose they’d eat anybody, but it sounds 
terrible to hear them all around when you're out 
alone in a dark night, and my courage began to 
ooze away. 

It seemed as if I'd been walking for hours when 
I heard a rooster crow. I tell you, that sounded 
like real music, and kind of made me feel at 
home. I never thought much of California roosters 
before. It seems so foolish of them to crow all 
night the way they do. But I was glad of it 


| 











this time, even if they did keep people awake.! Please write soon and tell us all about the 
Pretty soon I came to a hedge, a good, tall, | people there. Your chum, Jack. 
thick cypress hedge, and I was so tired and it! P.S.—You'd hardly know me, I’m getting so 
was so late I couldn’t hunt for the house to ask | brown; and you just ought to feel my muscle. 
the way. | 
I just got a good place out of the wind, and spread 
my blankets and rolled up in them and went) 
sound asleep. 
Well, I got the greatest joke on myself. When | 
I woke up next morning and looked around, where 
do you think I was? Right exactly under our | 
own hedge! Mamma was just calling papa to 
breakfast, and I got up and went in, too. Maybe 
they were not surprised any to see me! 
The Absent-Minded Man seems real glad to 
have me run errands again, and I believe he gets 
up some errands on purpose. He said he was 
thinking of sending for me, anyway, for he 
needed me. He says he’s working up a scheme WHAT PUZZLED MARGERY. 
for me. ; This is Margery’s first year in school, and she 
I wonder what it is. I shouldn’t think he’d is greatly interested in everything that occurs. 
want to take so much trouble for a boy that’s no One morning recently she came home at noon 
relation to him. Maybe he hasn’t hardly any greatly excited: ‘“‘O mamma,” she said. ‘What 
relations, same as me. You know I haven’t an do youthink? Our teacher stopped right in the 
uncle or aunt or cousin tomy name. I wish he | middle of a music-lesson and asked us how many 
was my uncle, for I like him tiptop. turnips there are in a bushel. We just couldn’t 
understand what that had to do with our 
music.” 


—— 


APRIL. 


Golden sunbeams, pelting showers, 

Arching rainbows, early flowers, 

Music on the morning breeze, 

Nests a-building in the trees, 

Springing grass in wayside places, 

Smiles on happy little faces, 

Budding leaves on every bough, 

Can you tell who brings them now? 
ANNA M. PRATT. 
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and the more positive Margery grew about 
the matter, the more her mamma felt she 
must be mistaken. Finally, to satisfy her 
own mind, one morning when she met the 
teacher, Margery’s mamma asked her what 
she had meant by asking the children how 
many turnips there were in a bushel, during 
a music-lesson. 

The teacher, too, was just as puzzled as 
Margery had been. 

“Why, surely, I didn’t ask such a ques- 
tion as that,’’ she said. Then, after think- 
ing a moment, she exclaimed, laughing : 

“Why, I asked the children how many 
beats there were in a measure !"’ 

Margery’s bright mind had done the rest. 
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Lae rich in some things. What 
were you thinking about 
when you spoke ?”’ 

“T was thinking how 
dreadful it would be to be 
hungry !"’ replied Mabel, thoughtfully. 

“IT mean dreadfully hungry, like people in a ship- 
wreck. Why, just to be a /ittle hungry, the way 
Freddy and I get sometimes, makes me feel all 
queer inside; and besides, it makes me so cross 
and horrid. So then I wondered how it would 
feel to be terribly hungry, and not to be sure that 
you were going to have good bread and milk for 
supper; and that made me feel so glad that we 
were rich.” 

Mamma was silent for a few minutes. She was 
thinking of a house where she took some work 
home the day before. She had passed through 
the dining-room, and there at the carved table sat 
a little girl with her supper before her; delicate 
rolls, and cold chicken, and raspberry jam, and 
hot cocoa in a china cup all covered with roses, 
and creamy milk in a great silver mug. 

The child was about Mabel’s age, but her face 
wore a very different expression. She had pushed 
her chair back and was crying out that she wouldn't 
eat cold chicken. Mamma was going to have 
partridge for dinner, and she wanted some of that, 
and she would have it. ; 

Then, when the nurse shook her white-capped 
head and said, ‘“No, miss! your mamma said you 
were to have chicken; so now eat it, like a good 

~ girl, and you shall have some jam!"’ the child flew 
like a little fury. That was all that Mabel’s 

RICHES. mamma saw, but as she thought of it, and then 

‘“‘Mamma,” said Mabel, “I am very glad we | looked at her little maiden, with the sweet face 
are rich !”* | smiling over her blue pinafore, she smiled again, 

Mamma looked up with a little smile; she was | very tenderly, and said: 
patching Freddy’s trousers, and had just been| ‘Yes, dear, it isa very good thing to be rich, if 
wondering whether they would last him till warm | it is the right kind of riches. Go now, darling, 
weather, and if not, how she was to get him | and get the bread and milk; set the table, and 
another pair. | then call Freddy in to supper.” 

‘Yes, Mabel dear!”’ she said. ‘We are very | Lavra E. RIcHArpDs. 


HOUSTONIAS. 


Half a dozen Quaker Ladies 
Straight and slim and small, 
In a sunny Berkshire meadow, 

By a low stone wall: 


“Is thee come to Yearly Meeting?” 
“Yea.” “And thee, too?” “Yea.” 
“Verily, and thee is early!” 
“Opens next First Day.” 


And, in truth, the next May Sabbath 
All that meadow fair 

Scarce could hold the Yearly Meeting 
Set for session there; 


In their little gray-blue bonnets 
Chatting, brim to brim, 
Half a million Quaker Ladies 
Straight and small and slim. 
SARAH J. Day. 








. Mamma couldn’t understand it either, | 





















1. 
PUZZLE. 
| Five little letters, 
When rightly combined, 
Fasten things most securely, 
You always will find. 
Transpose but two of them, 
And what was close bound 
Will slip apart easily 
And lie scattered around. 


| 
| Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, Etc. 
| 
| 


| 2. 
DOUBLE CHARADE, 





My first is to pore; 

: My second to explore; 

|My whole is wicked My whole is to gain a 
waste of blood. victory o’er. 

And only in casé of wrong, or sin, 

Let us wage the one, or the other win. 

| 3. 

| ENIGMA. 

| When you your mending-basket get, 

| Pray, can you tell to me, 

| Which letter of the alphabet 

You most would like to see? 

4. 


| BURIED POEMS. 


My first brings no good; 
| My second is food; 





| Inthe following story find the names of thirty of 
| the poems of James Russell Lowell: 

| 
i 


One autumn day I strolled along the footpath 
| which led under the willows, by Beaver Brook, and 
| s0 on up the hill. I seated myself under the old 

elm on the bank-side and was 
soon lost in an Indian summer 
reverie, My thoughts went back 
to the past and out to the future. 
The village bells brought to 
my mind the remembered music 
of the Godminster chimes which 
] had heard in the cathedral. In 
absence I was longing for the 
Fatherland. It was a trial that 
the heritage of the fountain of 
= youth seemed slipping from me. 


f 1 felt the present crisis of my 


freedom and wished fora glance 
behind the curtain, that I might 

2 know my future. 
I remembered an incident in 
ple ¢ a railroad ear which had resulted 
‘ in the capture of the nightingale 
Ly in the study. Suddenly I felt 
>> the first snow fall, an invitation 
a to return home. I accepted, and 
aa mused until midnight, before an 
n> ember picture in the oak and 
5 Fy seaweed fire, of “old times, old 

hopes, old friends.” 
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6. 

The above are six well-known 

proverbs, skeletonized. That 

| is, the letters given are the initials of the various 

| words, and the figures above them represent the 
number of letters which the words contain. 


6. 
DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 


In table, but not in chest; 

In pillow, but not in rest; 

In borrow, but not in buy; 

In timid, but not in sky; 

In carelessness, notin thrift, 
You may find a giver and gift. 


7. 
HIDDEN WORDS. 


Find in the word America: 1. Ananimal, 2. An 
article of food. 3. A measure of land. 4. A pho. 
tographer’s instrument. 5. A vehicle. 6. A winter’s 

roduct. 7. A man’s name, 8. A woman’s name. 
. Troublesome iittle animals. 10. A contest of 
| speed. 11. A dairy product. 12. A mineral. 18, 
| Anxiety. 14. Anger. 15. Murder. 16. Spice. 17. A 
| Card, 18. The atmosphere. 19. A quantity of paper. 
ig Hoar frost. 21. Partofacup. 22. Mud. 


| Conundrums. 








What roads are ill-natured? Cross-roads. 
When is politeness like four? When it is inbred. 
When is a tramp only a fraction of a man? When 
he is afoot. ; 
When is a teacher like a man who blows a horn? 
When he is a tutor (tooter). 
| Why is bending the knee like forming a partner- 
| ship? Because it is a joint action. 
| Why does a barefooted person make a good 
| bargain? Because he always has something to 








| Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 
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2. Hot cross-buns. 


3. 1. Kept. 2. Infest. 38. Nest. 4. Great. 5. 
Dying. 6. One. 7. Music. 8. Sorrow.—Kingdoms. 


4. Easter (err). 
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AWFUL BEAUTY. 

We who never see wild beasts save in a 
menagerie probably have no idea of their great 
beauty when they are in their happy wilds. In the 
“Letters” of Sir Victor Brooke is an account of his 
watching a tiger which-he had determined to kill, 
from a tree, beneath which a buffalo had been 
placed for bait. Hour after hour went by, and 
there was nothing to break the monotony of his 
watch. Both he and his companion were worn out 
with wakefulness, and Sir Victor felt that he might 

itany moment fall asleep. He writes: 


" Suddenly a ight ged into view that roused me 
most effectually he great head, neck, forearms 
and long, beautifully-marked. back of mine enemy, 
the tigress, stood before me; she came with her 
soft, creeping strides, sat down behind a tree, and 
began to lick her chops at the thoughts of the 
delicious banquet she was we going to indulge in. 
I took a good look. I thought her lovely past 
expression; her soft, white, but most massive 
chest, her immense arms, her beautiful head! all 
were wonders of loveliness so long as you did not 
look at that cold, bloodthirsty eye. The —— 
symmetry of her graceful form was somethin 
which no words can do justice. 


exciting moment of my life. 

I turned cautiously to Brine, my companion. He 
was fast et ts caught like a bag of sawdust in 
the branches chirped like a bird,—the signal of 
“tiger,”—but for some time in vain; my hair stood 
up ike a brush, with fear and anxiety. At last I 
caught his eye, and one glance at me was enough 
to put him on the qué vive. 

urning gently, I saw her royal highness still 
there, and knew she intended sitting there. till 
dark. I made up my mind to shoot her at once, 
and not wait until she began to feed. What was 
my disgust, however, when I found that from the 
osition I held, it was perfectly impossible to shoot 
her off my right shoulder. 

Watching her eve, I moved the rifle, and putting 
it up to my left shoulder, took steady aim for her 
heart, firing into the middle of that snow-white 
breast. Oh, the excitement of that moment! I 
pulled the trigger most cautiously, and a click was 
all the result. he cap had missed fire! 

As quick as thought I pulled the other trigger, 
and at that all-important second I was steady as a 
rock; I felt sure the bullet had gone to the ri ms 
nlace. The tigress s sprang high in the air, wit 
ow, muffled roar, and came straight at the ‘tree nde 
were in. I never saw such fury, such ungovern- 
able rage. 

Her face, a moment before beautiful and almost 
entle- looking was now literally alive with deadly 
hatred and de Thance; her awful teeth glittered like 
knives, as she eprang about. The tiger missed the 
tree, turned off at right angles and went springing, 
with immense bounds, through the jungle. | 

Brine let fly at her to finish her, if Sossible, but 
at the report her rage redoubled. She sto ped 
short, snapped a small tree off at the roots and tore 
it in pieces; then the thought evidently struck her 
that the dreaded being who had given her death- 
blow would be found about the tree she was sitting 
by when fired at. 

She rushed back, like a yellow mass shot out of a 
gun, but when within five feet of the tree she 
staggered and fell on a large forest creeper; this 
she tugged down like a piece of thread. She fell 
over on her side, and then again made an effort to 
reach the tree; in vain! 

She reared Straight up on her hind legs, struck 
wildly with her massive arms, and then with a 
ge sprang into the air and fell over, stone-dead. 

mn examination we found that my ball had gone 
clean through her heart. Fancy dashing about like 
that with the heart almost cut in two! 
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HUMORS OF THE STRIKE. 


The recent street-railway strike in Brooklyn was 
a melancholy and deplorable thing, but it had its 
humorous features. One day a trolley-car, which 
had had all its windows shattered by missiles thrown 
by the strikers, was moving along empty, expect- 
ing another attack. On the front platform were 
the motor-man, the conductor and a poli n, in 
battle-array. 


A phlegmatic German, omabteg a big pipe, 7 
the car at a corner. It stopped for ,» and he 
mounted the front platform. 

“You can’t stay out here,” said the policeman. 
“You must go inside.” 

“Vell, 1 Kkess not!” said the German; “I like to 
schmoke.” 

“This is no place for you now,” the policeman 
insisted. “4 nside!’ 

“Vell, f° inside,’ said the German, “I 
schmoke dere 

The policeman laughed. “All right,” he said; “I 
think there’ll be nobody there to object.” 

So the German and his pipe went inside, and in 
a moment more the smoke from them was pouring 
out from the broken windows. 

On the same day a workingman, whose sympathies 
were evidentl — = strikers, was heard to ask 
another workingm 

ae was ye fo in the fight wid the sojers last 
night 

“Was I in - repeated the other, in a tone of 
grieved surprise; “sure, I’m doin’ nothin’ ever 
since but pick the bayonets out 0’ me back!” 
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THE DOGS OF PARIS. 


Late returns show that Paris has eighty thousand 
registered dogs, or one to every thirty inhabi- 
tants. 


It costs two million dollars annually to feed 
them, but the — a in turn afford occupation to 
twenty-five manufacturers of collars and muzzles, 
four bakers of core bread, five factories where 
dog biscuits, consisting of meat fibre, are made; 
three special dog pharmacies, a dozen infirmaries 
and two dog hospitals.—Chicago Herald. 
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NO USE FOR SOAP. 


A soap-dealer who should open an agency in 
China would lose money. 


In many parts of China the children wear no 
ere for many months in the year, and the 

majority of the people never wash. “Do you wash 
your child every day?” a Chinese mother was 
asked. ‘Wash him every day!” was the indignant 
feapanse: “he was never washed since he was 
orn ! 


* 
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IT was a yee neat woman who took her goldfish 
out of the ta every Saturday night and gave 
them a bath. 


All this I not ae } 
and appreciated in what was, I think, the most | 


Premature Loss of the Hair, which is so com- 
mon nowadays, may be entirely prevented by the use 
of Burnett’s Cocoaine. (Adv. 








TAMPS. 100all diff., Venezuela, etc., 10c. Agts. wtd. 50 | 


p.c. List free. C. A. Stegmann, 2722 Eads “Ave. St. Louis, Mo. 
BOI L EGG in the Premier Egg Cup instead of 
inthe shell, and serve in thesame te 
Sample, ma mailed, 30c. Premier kao Cup Co., Syracuse, N. 
MINERALS— sshowy specimens, 35c. Moss Agate 
Amethyst, Asbesto: alcite, Dolomite, Crocidolite, 
lowe yt Limonite, Hematite, Marmolite, Malachite, 
ode Crystals, Obsidian, Milky ‘Quartz, Pe et! 
See Selemite, e Quartz, Satin see Quartz Crystals. 
CHAS. K. REED, 26 Main St. a Worcester, Mass. 
STUD We are veiving hundreds of 
H « The Youth’s Companion 
readers Z practical business education 
by Mail, at L_-t. own Homes. You can secure a use- 
ful, money-maki education, at small cost, during 
spare hours. How s it done? a or Free catalogue 
jal lesson only 10 cents. 
BRYANT & BRYANT & STRATTON, Ne. 1 Sallege Building, BUFFALO, N.Y. 


fa STAMPS! 2 | 300 Sg ay Victoria, Cape of 


lia, Japan, etc., with 
fine Stamp yy a "only 10c. New 80p. ’Price 
List free. foenis icanted at 50 per cent. com. 
STANDARD STAMP CO., 4 Nicholson PL., St. 


Louis, Mo. Old ia S. & Conf. Stamps bought. 


WANTED. AGENTS, scices 


and Door Holders. 
a He Sash Lock 
ree by mail for 2-cent stam rs ever 
= ember. Beats weights. Giz'a ay 
BROHARD & CO., Box be Fi ntti 


BRASS BAND 


Instruments, Drums, Uniforms, Equip- 
ments for Bands and Drum Corps. . 
est prices ever quoted. Fine Catalog, 400 
Illustrations, mailed free; it gives Band 
Music & Instructions for Amateur Bands. 


LYON & HBALY, 24-26 Adams 8t., Chicago 


DOLLARS FUN AND COMFORT 


Hale’s Book tells the weery. Describes and prices 


Best Berries, Currants, Gra; Aspar- IN FRUIT 


ore s, Rhubarb, Hardy ene hes, to 
Plu 
HOSS South Glastonbury, Conn. 


Telephones 


postal now. HALE 
For Private Lines. (Pat. October 8, 1889.) 
4¢ Mile Line all complete, 85.’ 00. We 
sell only one set in a town at this price. 


Agents Make From $5.00 to $20.00 Per Day. 


Send 2ct. stamp for circulars. They will 

give all the information you may desire. We 
have been manufacturing ‘Phones since 1889, 
and have thousands in use. Write us to-day. 


MECHANICAL TELEPHONE CoO., Albion, Ill. 


es free from largest Wall Paper concern tnt U.S. 


KAYSER & ALLMAN 20: Masee 5 Dhilada, 
=a 
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uble- mepeted Sz Sailor Suit good navy 
of ite —— Sat blue "7 with extra 
with extra 


gents be pants, cap, cont. pe ne 

good fast black stoc! ings. | and good fast black stock: 

4to l4 years. $2.74 0: ings. 4to12 A or 
$3.00 pipe 82.00 post-paid. 


Shaughnessy Bros., 7th Ave. and 180th St., 


Do 








WELL-DRESSED MEN 


wear only merchant-tailor-made clothes. 


A Tailor-Made 
Suit For 
$10.00 


We'll make P your measure a Frock 
or Sack Suit 
ALL. ‘WooL GOODS 
equal to any tailor’s $18.00 garment for 
e000, Other yw and _ just 
eam. We ve 50 per nt. by 
| E.. ig lots of Mwoolens direct from 
the mills —that accounts for 
All goods aac 0. D., with privilege 
of Re tion before baying | express 
ent. e ress ¢ 
na for Sanipies of cloth and full 


partic 
F. LOUIS VEHON, Tailor, 323. Senter Street, Chicago, Ill. 


HUNDREDS OF THOUSANDS OF DOLLARS 


doing galvanizing, for charge, had 
there not been merit in tt Geen soualane a4 coating the 
strong but most perishable (in thin ) metal, steel, with 
the almost indestructible (even when very thin) metals, zine 
and aluminum. If there were not great merit in galvanizing, 
no one would pay 4 more ref galvani r’ wire or sheet 
iron than ungalvanized cos: If we were making painted 
windmills to-day, we Should f 





inne ae 
OULD NOT SELL 
EEL, WaOR ONE MADE OF 
MET. TORE BEING PUT TOGETHER, IF 
YOU WOULD PAY US DOUBLE PRICE FOR IT. We build 
the best we know, and knowing that painted thin sheets are 
practically worthless, we have nothing to do with them. The 
cost of do galvanizing, and of doing i 
yo on on large sc scale, deters, others. ME B' ALVA NIZED 
H AND SHEAR AND & y 
ERWARD. y -_ OR sees mies 
£HEETS RUST 0 os an A 


AND EDG 
pen oy Pn 








, even 
nuts. We galvanize with the most improved processes and in 
the most perfect known and attainable manner. 
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4 Borax Receipt Book Free. 


80 pages. For Laundry, Kitchen enn miy Bath, wamg 
lexion and Hair. 200 ways to use Borax. Send p: 
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: 60 styles Rubber Type. Outfits from Bion up. 
DutherGeume he. Fi, New Haven,Conw 
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) The Delicious Fragrance 3 
») Refreshing coolness and soft beauty imparted 4 
) tothe skin hed POZZONI’S POWDER commends it 
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D0 YOUR OWN Save money! Makes 

money printing for 

ers. Type-setting 
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T a S S ES = Days’ Trial. 


Rasy, DURABLE and 
EAP. A radical 
Cure effected. Send for Sealed: Catalogue. 


EGGLESTON TRUSS CO., Masonic Temple, Chicago, Ill. 


MADE | fo FIT You. 


#20—the style alo _ 
focal 4  euteas. We are direct im- 
porters—guarantee perfect fit, superior 
We pay express and finest trimmings. 
«to any part of 
Goods sent C. 0. D., 
with oe sof examination. Write 
ogue, samples and measur- 

= eae 
E PROGRESS TAILORING my 
262 and 264 State St., Dept. 9 Chicag: 


SENT FOR EXAMINATION BEFORE PAYMENT. 


B | F C RES S | coe grade piu wheel in the 
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= factory for B50. llus- 
F. S. WATERS & GO., 155 W. WASHINGTON ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 


CROUP REMEDY. 


The only medicine known that will cure Mem- 
In a private practice of twent 
years it has never fa’ eure any kin« 














ROME Teakettles 


are safe (pure tin lining &) wear long- 
er, heat water faster and look better. 
Alwa s ook for Rome’”on the sr out. 

f Ask your dealer for the ‘*‘ Rome’? Tea- 
kettles, Tea and Coffee Pots or send to 
us for descriptive circulars ig prices. 

ROME MFG. CO., ROME, N. Y. 
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to DRAW 
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Our “BABY” MACHINE 


Price $2.50, Prepaid. 


A perfect little Sewing Ma- 
chine, and warranted to do 
_— sewing; has a perfect 
nger-protector; uses a regu- 
lar needle and cannot get out 
of order. Sent complete with 
thread, needles and everything 
ready for operation. L1s- 

> ERAL TERMS TO AGENTS. 
Our large Illustrated Cat- 
alogue of thousands of 

novelties mailed FREE. 


PECK & SNYDER, NeW VoRR Ory: 





PRINTING OFFICE 15c 


A large font of Type (over 4A) re 
Figures, Holder, Indelible Ink, P: 
‘weezers, Corkscrew, etc., as cane 
in cut, complete in neat case. Best 
Linen Marker, Card LE ped ete. 
a Price 50c. Sample Maloeve 
5e. to introduce, wi Catale 
ot 1000" new articles. CATA. 
Ingersoll & Bro., 65 Cortlandt St., N. Y¥. City. 


Agents Wanted 


For the only complete 


Carpet Stretcher and Tacker. 


Stretcher draws your weight 
with the carpet. No marring base- 
board, pounding fingers or getting 
down on the knees. 
stands in an upright position to 
stretch and tack carpet. Will drive 
tacks in corner. Sample prepaid 
on receipt of 1.50. Every } 
chine Guaranteed. Rebate on first 
order for 1 doz. Send for Cir. B. 


GODDARD, ATWOOD & ALLEN, 
Belvidere, Ill. 











of Croup. Tria! package by mail, 10 cents. pox 
50c. DR. BELDEN ROPRIETARY Co., Jamaica, N.Y. 
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2The Rushforth Hair Curling Pins 
1,500,000 IN USE. 


Will Curl, Crimp or Frizz almost 
instantly without heat or moist- 
ure, Sample set of 6 pins sent 
copes for Is cts) AGENTS 
TED everywhere. They 
sell like hot cakes. Send 2 cts. 
stamp for terms. Try our agent’s 
Sample outfit of 12 sets of A 
ins sent Pr epaid for only $1-25 
© Rushforth Pin Co. Lawrence, Mass. 
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Contains: 
eee 
Camera, 
Tripod, 
Finder, 
Ruby Fabric, 
Dry Plate, 
Chemicals, 
Manual, 
Developing Tray, 
Glass Graduate, 
Card Mounts, 
Toning Powders, 
Sensitized Paper, 
Hinged Printing Boards. 
eee 


Takes a Picture 


2% x 4 Inches, 


Uses Dry Plates—Made of Metal Japanned and Striped—Has 
French Lens, with Brass Lens-Tube and Cap. 


With the opening of spring Amateur Photography takes on new life. 


As a special 


inducement to our friends, we make the following offers: 


A $12.00 Watch FREE. 


ist. 


To the person who, after this date, shall obtain a Harvard Camera and make 


with it and send us before June 25th the most interesting full-length photograph of a baby 
or child or group of children, we will give free a beautiful Watch valued at $12.00. 

2d. To the person who already has a Harvard Camera and shall send us the best 
photograph of some domestic animal before June 25th we will give a $12.00 Watch. 


We offer the Harvard Outfit for sale complete for $1.75, postage and 
packing soc. extra, or sent by express, charges to be paid by receiver. 


If you ask for it a sample photograph made with the Harvard will be sent Free. 


Publishers ihe Youth's pants, 
201 Columbus Aven 


PERRY MASON & CO., Boston, Mass. 
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THE EARLIEST NEW YORKERS. 


At the northern end of Manhattan Island, near 
the mouth of Spuyten Duyvil Creek, a great tulip- 
tree guards a beautiful spring, and overlooks a 
green, sunny glade, which contains some of the 
most ancient relics of the presence of man on the 
Atlantic side of our continent. This locality, sur- 
rounded and threatened by the advancing pave- 
ments and sewers and edifices of New York, yet 
remains a verdant oasis on the edge of the rapidly 
expanding wilderness of brick, iron and stone. 


It is a resting-place of spring, where she suns 
herself while snow yet glitters on the neighborin 


hills. Upon this charming little dell the name o 
Crystal as has been bestowed. The picnickers 
who go there to enjoy the idyllic beauty of the 


scene know nothing of the prehistoric memories 
that cluster around it. 

They are not aware that this happy valley was a 
favorite resort not only of the Indians discovered 
by Hendrick Hudson, but of the ancestors and 
peepeenonene of those Indians for no one can tell 

ow many centuries. 

Back of the pieateiing ground, among the forest 
trees, is a great accumulation of oyster and mussel 
shells in which are intermingled fragments of rude 
pottery, broken arrow-heads of white quartz, and 
stone implements. This accumulation, competent 
archeological authorities assert, remains to-day 

ractically undisturbed as it was left by the aborig- 
nal inhabitants. 

Among some immense rocks, fallen ages 
from the cliff above, are found cavities which, it is 
believed, were used both as storehouses, and in 
case of need, as temporary lodging-places. 

Not far distant is a bed of peat from which the 
tusk of a mastodon was recently dredged up, and 
it has been suggested that some of the earliest 
dwellers around the Crystal Spring may have been 


contemporaneous with the prehistoric elephants of | 


America. 
The opportunit, 


Island to scientific scrutiny in their original site, 
for in time the northward _— of the city will 
have obliterated the natural features of the spot. 


* 
> 





IN AND OUT. 


Although Foote undoubtedly enjoyed his reputa- 
tion as the greatest wit of his day, he was quick to 
recognize and appreciate wit in others. 

On one occasion, when passing by the King’s 
Bench, his attention was attracted by a barbcr’s 
shop, the owner of which, not being able to pay for 
new glass in several panes which had been broken 


before his occupancy, had substituted paper ones | 


for them. Over the shop door was written this 
inscription: 
Here lives Jeremy Wright 


Shaves as well as any man in England, almost, 
Not quite. 


Foote, after laughing well over the sign, became 
convinced that the owner must be an eccentric but 
not a stupid person. He determined to satisfy his 
pope A immediately ; so putting his head through 
one of the paper panes, he inquired: 

“Is Jeremy Wright at home, pray?” 

“No, sir,” came the reply, as the barber instantly 
thrust his head out through another of the paper 
panes, “no, sir, he has just popped out.” 

“Good!” exclaimed the delighted Foote; and he 
left the barber richer by a nea without his 
having exercised his vocation of shaving upon the 
— wit, who hurried off, laughing, to tell the 
story. 


*» 
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THE BETTER PART OF VALOR. 


Nobody ever called in question the courage of 
the early Spanish settlers of California; but there 
seems to have been at least one man among their 
descendants who held discretion to be the better 
partof valor. His fellow-countrymen still preserve 
the memory, with a keen appreciation of its point. 

A certain Don Andreas was interviewed by his 
superior officer, on the eve of an engagement with 
the enemy, and was warned that the American was 
a wey b., erent foe from the Indian or the Mexican, 
and that courage should not be pushed to rashness 
in an encounter with him. 

“Have no fear, general!” was the response of 
the intrepid caballero, “I would far rather that 
res should record from where I fled, than where 

ell. 


The general’s mind was pry wenyd relieved of 
anxiety concerning the fate of at least one individual 
in his command, by this reply. 
oe 
HOW TIDES PREDICT STORMS. 


Fresh interest has recently been developed in the 
fact that West Indian hurricanes, and other great 


storms at sea, frequently produce a remarkable | 


effect upon the tides along neighboring coasts. 


When a tempest is approaching, or 
on the ocean, the tides are noticeably higher than 
usual, as if the water been driven in a vast 
wave before the storm. The influence extends toa 
great distance from the cyclonic storm centre, so 
that the possibility exists of foretelling the approach 
of a dangerous hurricare by means of indications 
furnished by tide gages situated far away from 
the place then occupied by the whirling winds. 

The fact that the tidal wave outstrips the advanc- 
ing storm shows how extremely sensitive the 
surface of the sea is to the changes of pressure 
brought to bear upon it by the never-resting 
atmosphere. 


* 
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LINCOLN AND THE HIGHWAYMAN. 


The following is a current story of Abraham 
Lincoln which, if it is not true,—as it probably is 
not,—is at least entitled to a place in legendary 
literature: Lincoln was once riding along a lonely 
road when an ill-looking man, who held a cocked 
revolver, suddenly faced him. 


“What do you want, my friend?” Lincoln asked. 

“lam going, to shoot you,” answered the man. 

“Well,” said Lincoln; “I don’t mind being killed, 
but I should like to know your reasons.” 

“T once vowed,” said the man, “that if I ever met 
& man homelier than I am, I would shoot him.” 

Lincoln looked critically at his assailant for a 
minute, and then said: 

“Well, if I am any homelier than you are, then 
for pity’s sake shoot!” 





* 





It is said that a nocturne should only be written 
a night-key. 


in 


may not long exist to subject | 
these remains of the early inhabitants of Manhattan | 


pessing out | 
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Throat Troubles commence with a Cough, Cold, 
or Sore Throat. “Brown's Bronchial Troches” give im- 
mediate relief. Sold only in boxes. 25 cents. (Adv. 








Saves Babies’ Lives 
and makes them healthy 
and strong. 


A %-ct. can of LACTATED Foop will be sent 
| re Free to any mother for trial upon receipt of 4 
| 2-ct. stamps to pay postage. Mention this paper. 


WELLS, RICHARDSON & CO., Burlington, Vt. 


Dr. Lyon’s 


Perfect 


Tooth Powder 


Used by people of refinement 
for over a quarter of a century. 











Best in Every Particular. 





Our Little Book. FREE, 
telling more about the Lamp, 
and our other lines of Goods, 
Gas and Electric Fixtures, Art 
% Metal Goods, etc. 





Bradley & Hubbard Mig. Co., 
Meriden, Conn. 
New York. Boston. Chicago. 
Philadelphia. 


Four Books! 


The World Beautiful. 


By Lian WHITING. 
16mo. Cloth. $1.00. 








is accessible to all of us, make friends of the reader at 
once, and he must be a rare person who does not lay 


has been helped to live his life more generously and 
kindly than before.”—Literary World. 


The Aim of Life. 


Plain talks to young men and women. 
By Rev. Puiwip SrarForRD Moxom. 
16mo. Cloth. $1.00. 








turesque way, clothing his thoughts, moreover, in such 
forcible and nervous English, that the most apathetic 
reader will be stimulated by a perusal of the thirteen 
chapters that compose the volume.”—JV. VF. Tribune. 


The Power of the Will; 
or, Success. 
By H. RisBorouGH SHARMAN. 
16mo. Cloth. 50 cents. 


“It contains the plain, practical, thoughtful state- 
ments of a clear thinker on a subject of supreme im- 
portance to those who wish success.”— Advertiser. 


The Children’s Year Book. 
Selections for Every Day in the Year. 











| Chosen and arranged by Eprrh EMERSON 
ForBES. 
| Square’16mo. Cloth, gilt and silver, 
$1.50. 
“ The little reading is the salt of the day,” a mother 
said in giving her child a book of Selections. 


| young hearts.”— 7ranscript. 

“Any parent should be glad to have this repertory of 
wholesome and elevating prose and verse at hand.”— 
Nation. 





Post-paid, on receipt of price. 


Roberts Brothers, 


PUBLISHERS. 
BOSTON. 





“Such winning words of deep belief in the best which | 


“A much-needed volume, * * * A wide influence over 
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down this unassuming volume with a feeling that he | 


“He presents the old truths in such a vivid and pic- 





Yes, 


There are many makes of perfume, 
and all of them have a more or less 
pleasant odor, but, if you wish 
those that are true to the fragrance 
of the flowers, and suited to a cul- 
tivated, refined taste, 


Buy 
Lundborg’s 


Try Anywhere 
EDENIA. and everywhere. 


LADD & COFFIN, 
New York. 








SKETCHES OF 
WONDERLAND 
ir ree ha 
oe ‘SIX CENTS 
IN STAMPS 
} NE ae 
hy sarees 
YOU THE 
OOK. 
— CHAS. Ss. 
SCENE iS FEE, 
FOUND. ST. PAUL, 
NORTHERN — 
PACIFIC — 
RAILROAD. 














Short Talks on Life Insurance. 


TALK 56. 
4 
The Age of Pericles 
will be forever famous for its art, its 
oratory and its architecture, but lack- 
ing the advantages of Life Insurance 
and several other beneficent modern 
institutions we prefer to live in the 
19th Century and have a policy in the 


Mass. Benefit Life Association 


at 60 per cent. the usual rates. 


$10,500,000 PAID IN LOSSES. 


Splendid Openings for Energetic Men to 
Actas Special, General and State Agents. 


GEO. A. LITCHFIELD, President, 53 State St., Boston, Mass. 


W.L. Douc.as 
$3 SHOE +3755 tiv. 


$5. CORDOVAN, 
My FRENCH AENAMELLED CALF. 


4945350 Fine CALF & KANGAROO, 
> $3.50 POLICE,3 soLes. 
Hl gps0 82. WORKINGME Ns 


* EXTRA FINE- 


$2. $|.75 BOYS SCHOOLSHOES, 














. Wi poueL As: 
ae ; BROCKTON,MASS. 
Over One Million People wear the 


W. L. Douglas $3 & $4 Shoes 


All our shoes are equally satisfactory 


They give the best value for the money. 
They equal custom shoes in style and fit. 
Their wearing qualities are unsurpassed. 
The prices are uniform,— stamped on sole. 
From $1 to $3 saved over other makes. 

If your dealer cannot supply you we can. 











ry 
: eee Guaranteed to 
perfect and as represented or money refunded 
ustrated and descriptive catalogue M.mailed free 


MONTCOMERY WAR ° 
ito 118 Michisan Ave., hicago. 








FOR GENERAL 
BLACKING APPLIED AND 
POLISHED WITH A BRUSH’ 








: SUN PASTE 
FOR A QUICK AFTER-DINNER SHINE 
APPLIED AND POLISHED WITH A CLOTH” 


Morse Bros. Props.Canton,Mass.,.USA. 
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Barbours’ 
Dolls. 


| The complete Set of 12 Barbours’ Dolls will be sent 





BESSIE FLEMMING. 





to any address on receipt of 3 two-cent stamps. 





(See our large advertisement describing and illustrating 
| each of them in Tue Companion of March erst.) 


| They are Lithographed in beautiful colors on 
| heavy, strong paper — each representing a differ- 
j ent character — each 5 inches high. 

| Mailed from N. Y. Office only. 





See that all your LINEN 
| THREAD carries this 
| Trade-Mark 








THE BARBOUR BROTHERS COMPANY, 
218 Church Street, New York. 


EXT =h a 
ASBESTOS LIQUID PAINTS. 


The Standard Paint for structural purposes. 
Unequalled in Purity, Durability and Cov- 
ering Properties. Send for color card. ; 
Pamphlet, ‘‘Exterior Decora- 
tions,” &c., free by mail. 
























ASBESTOS 
Roofing, Steam Packing, Boiler 
Covering, Fire-Proof Paints, Fab- 
rics and Cements. 

H. W. JOHNS MFG. CO., 

87 Maiden Lane, - - New York. 

Chicago, Boston. Philadelphia. 
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Monarch fins of al 
—w Bicycles. 














Five Styles. Weights, 18 to 25 Ibs. 


Prices, - - $85 and $100. 








MONARCH CYCLE CO., 
Factory and Main Office: Lake and Halsted Sts., Chicago 
Eastern Branch: %-99 Reade St., New York. 
Tue C. F. Gvvown Co., Ltd., Managers. 





There must be some rea- 
soa, other than the price, 


| why riders of the Erie are 


| 
| 
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so well satisfied that they 
induce their friends to buy 
it, in preference to other 
wheels. May we mail you 
our catalogue? There's 


something in it, Agents 
Queen City CrcLe Co.) 
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BurFaALo, N. Y. 
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Farm Annual for 1895. 


‘* The Leading American Seed Catalogue."’ 

A handsome book of 174 pages with many new 
features for 1895 — hundreds of illustrations, pic- 
tures painted from nature —it tells all about the 
BEST SEEDS that grow, including rare novelties 
that cannot be had elsewhere. Any seed-planter 
is welcome to a copy PREE. 

Send your address to-day on a postal. 


W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO., 
Seed G 


PHILADELPHIA. 








THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


APRIL 18, 1895. 








The Youth’s Companion is an illustrated weekly 
paper of eight aes, Its subscription price is $1.75 
a year, payment in advance. 
Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single blag | issue of the popes. All 
additional pages over eight—which is the number 
iven for fit—are a gift to the subscribers from 
e publishers. 
New Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. 
Money for Renewals should be sent by each sub- 
8C. r directly to this office. We do not request 
Agents to collect money for renewals of subscrip- 


tions. 

Payment for e Co; nion, when sent by mail, 
Xhould be a ina Poseomee Money-Order, Bank 
Check, or Draft, or an Express Money-Order, WHEN 

N BE PROCURED, send the 

All pestmastese, pe 


NONE OF THESE CA 

money in a Registered Letter. 

required to register letters whenever requeste 
10 80. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your 
name on our paper, which shows to what time your 
subscription is paid, can be changed. 

vi +“ R hy 


— that the publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- 
eontinue it, as we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Caution against ying money to strangers 
to renew subscriptions. Renewals of subscriptions 

he Companion by the payment of money to 

If subscribers do 





strangers should not be made. 
this it must be at their own risk. 
We have a few Agents who take new sub- 
scrig tions. Of thtese Agents new subscriptions 
ordered, but no payment of money should be 
made to them until the person who subsc: 8 
received the paper for from one totwomonths. The 
receiving of the paper for that length of time will 
be a guarantee of the honesty of the Agent—and 
then money can be paid to him. 
Letters should be addressed and drafts made payable 


PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 
he Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 


T 
201 Columbus Avenue. 








FATS AS FOOD. 


Fats, including all palatable oils, are valuable as 
foods, and under favorable conditions may be 
digested and absorbed in considerable quantities 
by a healthy adult. 

A study of physiology shows that nature has 
bestowed great attention upon the means for the 
digestion, absorption and assimilation of fatty 
substances by the human body. This fact may be 
taken as an indication that fat is naturally a bene- 
ficial food. Yet it is a popular supposition that fat 
is unwholesome; and in many cases the eating of 
fat does cause discomfort and stomach disorder. 

To live naturally, every one should spend a part 
of the day in physical exercise, preferably in the 
open air. Exercise is requisite for the digestion of 
fat. Lack of exercise is one reason why, in many 
cases, fats “disagree” with the eater. 

The digestibility of different fats varies. Butter 
and cod-liver oil are in the front rank as regards 
ease of digestion. 

It is not easy to overestimate the value of cod- 
liver oil as a tonic for a child born with an inclina- 
tion to consumption, as indicated by coughs, lame- 
ness, or curvature of the spine. The value of good 
butter in the same connection is not widely enough 
recognized. 

The writer was recently asked by the anxious 
mother of a young girl of consumptive tendencies 
whether her fondness for butter was not unnatural 
and harmful. To such a person the taste for fatty 
foods is a natural craving for a perfectly proper 
and wholesome food. The craving should not be 
ciscouraged at all; but plentiful indulgence in out- 
door air and exercise should be insisted upon as a 
necessary condition of digesting the fats; other- 
wise symptoms of stomach disorder will appear; 
blotches and pimples will often occur upon the 
face, and genera] il] health will result. 

Fatty, heat-producing foods are especially called 
for in winter. Chemistry demonstrates it, and it is 
proved also by the wide use of fat in cold regions, 
both by animals and by men. 

A dressing o7 olive oil greatly increases the food 
value of the common potato, and at the same time 
adds much to its palatability. 


—_———_@———— 


ROAD CUSTOMS. 


The “rule of the road” is curiously different in 
different parts of the Anglo-Saxon world. When, 
for instance, an American who is riding or driving 
meets another rider or conveyance on the road, he 
turns to the right. The Briton, on the contrary, 
turns to the left. But if a walking Briton meets 
another pedestrian on the road or the sidewalk, he 
turns to the right. 

The rule of the road has become crystallized in 
England into poetic forms, one of which is as 
follows: 


The Rule of the Road is a paradox quite ; 
rriag 


vin ‘e along, 

If you bear to vy are sure to go right, 
If you turn to the right you go wrong. 

But in walking the streets ’tis a different case; 
To the right it is proper to steer ; 

On the left there should be enough of clear space 
For the people who wish to walk there. 


Another reading of the same rule is more epi- 
grammatic: 


The rule of the path, 
To get well alon 
Is “keep to the right” 
And you cannot go wrong. 


The rule of the road 
Is a paradox quite, 
If you keep to the left 
ou are sure to be right. 

The requirement to turn to the left is a matter of 
statute law in Great Britain, having been made a 
part of the highway act of 1835. In the United States, 
the exactly opposite rule has been enacted into law 





in several states, and in the other states is so much 
a matter of common usage that a driver who violates 
it is responsible for the damage caused by any 
collision. 

On the continent of Europe it is the general rule 
to turn to the right. Turning to the left seems to 
be an insular peculiarity of the United Kingdom. 

Why opposite rules should prevail in England 
and in a part of the United States which, like New 
England, derived all its ordinary customs from old 
England, is not clear, but the reason for turning to 
the left is perfectly plain. It is the custom, not 
only in England but in America, for the driver to 
sit on the right side of the vehicle; and the driver 
who sits thus can keep his wheel in view, and also 
that of the passing conveyance, much better if he 
passes to the left, and keeps his right shoulder to 
the other man’s right shoulder. 

The practice of turning to the right when on foot 
is assumed to have grown out of the necessity, in 
rude and violent times, of keeping free the hand 
which must, in case of necessity, handle the sword 
or other weapon. But this consideration must have 
applied to horsemen as well as to pedestrians. 

It may be, therefore, that the practice of turning 
to the left with vehicles has grown up since, the 
times of peace and security on the road have made 
weapons unnecessary. In America we may have 
preserved the earlier usage of England itself, as 
has been the case with other customs that have 
been dropped there but carefully preserved here. 


NEARLY RUN DOWN. 


An old French soldier, Colonel De Gonneville, in 
writing the story of his military career, describes 
one curious adventure, which had nothing warlike 
about it, but in which for a moment he was in 
danger of his life. During one of his campaigns 
he had stopped for the night at a house in which 
lived a lady and her daughter. 


It was early rye and in the evening, after 
dinner, I went out with the ladies for a walk. We 
took a road leading out of the village between 
stone walls about four feet in height. Here, at a 
place where the road made a sudden turn, so that 
we could not see what lay before us, 1 heard all at 
once a strange noise. It might have been produced 
by a tempest, but there was not a breath of air 
—— 

At that moment my two companions, with signs 
of extreme terror, clambered over the wall, and I 
instinctively followed them. We were hardly on 
the other side before a dense drove of pigs, at 
least a hundred and fifty fect long, came round the 
turn with such fury that no obstacle could have 
ef ey them. 

If we had not been out of the road, we should 
have been knocked down, and the whole drove 
would have gone over us. The women told me 
that we should have been picked up dead, or at 
least so mutilated as to be good for nothing. 

The swine, it appeared, were driven out to a 
wood in the morning, and at night were driven 
back to the village and fed. The ey ae. of the 
trough made them so eager that they entered the 
village like an avalanche. 


LION AND MOUSE. 


A mouse was put in the cage of a lion to test 
whether, as the old fables asserted, there was a 
natural affection between them. The experiment 
demonstrates that each was so afraid of the other 
that no affection could exist between them. The 
lion saw the mouse before he was fairly through 
the bars, and was after him instantly. 


Away went the little fellow, scurrying across the 
floor and squeaking in fright. When he had gone 
about ten feet the lion sprang, lighting a little in 
front of him. The mouse turned, and the lion 
sprang again. This was repeated several times, 
the mouse traversing a shorter distance after each 
spring of the lion. 

Finally the mouse stood still, squealing and 
trembling. The lion stood over him, studying him 
with interest. Presently he shot out his big paw 
and brought it down directly on the mouse, but so 

mtly that the mouse was not injured in the least, 

ough held fast between the claws. 

Then the lion played with him, now lifting his 
paw and letting the mouse run a few inches, and 
then stopping him again as before. Suddenly the 
mouse changed his tactics, and instead of running 
when the lion lifted his paw, sprang into the air 
straight at the lion’s head. 

The lion, terrified, gave a greet leap back, striking 
the bars with all his weight. Then he opened his 

ws and roared and roared again, while the little 
mouse, still squealing, made his escape. Of the 
two the lion was the more frightened. 


ONE MYSTERY LESS. 
Probably most readers have heard church singing 
which will enable them to appreciate a sharp retort 
chronicled by The Presbyterian. 


An old Scotch lady who had no relish for modern 
church music was expressing her dislike to the 
singing of an anthem in her own church one day, 
when a neighbor said: 

“Why, that is a very old anthem! 
that anthem to Saul.” 

“Weel! weel!” answered the old lady, “I noo 


for the first time understan’ why Saul threw his | 


javelin at David when the lad sang for him.” 


A MODEL FRIEND. 
What true friendship consists in depends on the 
temperament of the man who has a friend. It is 
related that at the funeral of Mr. X., who died 





extremely poor, the usually cold-blooded Squire | 


Tightfist was much affected. 


' 
“You thought @ gront deal of him, I suppose?” | 
| 


some one asked him. 

“Thought a great deal of him? I should think I 
did. There was a true friend! He never asked me 
to lend him a cent, though I knew well enough he 
was starving to death!” 


SMARTNESS EXPLAINED. 


Even the small children have learned that the | 


feminine is now at the front, as witness a dialogue 
reported by an exchange: 


Little Girl.—Our baby is smarter than yours. 

Little Boy.—No, ’tisn’t. 

Little Girl._—Yes, ’tis. Your baby can’t say the 
first word, and ours is beginning to talk. 

Little Boy.—Y-e-s, but your baby is a girl. 


“O PAPA,” said Willie, “if you'll just buy me a 
drum, I never’!l disturb you with it. 
when you’re asleep!” 





David sang 





Pl only drum | 


“Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous Denti- 
frice”’ whitens the teeth without injury. (Adv. 
raised metal letters. 


Pins Made to Order. 
Any letters or figures if not 
more than five. Enameled 
in oneortwocolors. Suit- 
Sy able for Schools, B. B. 
z=— Clubs, Bicycle Clubs, So- 
cieties, &c., &c. 

: Sample ster. sil. 25c. Doz. $2.50 
» sil. plate, roc. » $1.00 

McRAE & KEELER, Mfg. Jewelers, 
Catalogue free. ATTLEBORO, MASS. 
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FOR YEARS. 
Redding’s Russia Salve 


Has been the favorite Salve in this country ever 
since 1806, and for good reasons. It prevents 
more suffering and saves more doctors’ bills than 
any other medicine known. 

It cures Burns, Scalds, Felons, Boils,’ Pimples, Cuts, 
Bruises, Corns, Chiiblains, Salt Rheum, Ulcers, 
Festers, Chapped Hands, Sprains, Frost Bites, Sore 
ips, Sore Nose, Rheumatism, Headache, 
Neuralgia, Sore Throat, Coughs, Colds, 
and hundreds of aches and pains. 

It gives quick relief, and by immediately re- 
ducing inflammation prevents many a little 

trouble from mg a dangerous one. 

A box of Redding’s Russia Salve in your home is 
better than a doctor next door. All druggists recommend 
it, and sell it for 25 cents. 














This mascot ring is made from a Putnam Hot- 
Forged and Hammer-Pointed Horse Nail and em- 
phasizes the fact that nothing but good luck 





can result from the use of Putuam Nails. 
ROBERT BONNER recommends them, 
CHAS. MARVIN insists on their use. | 
A. McDowBLIt, trainer and driver of 

Sweet Little Alix, champion trotter of the world, 2: | 

Directly champion 2-year-old pacer, 33 | 

Flying Jib, fastest harness horse, 1: | 

Azole, the coming world-beater, 

writes: 


“I prefer it because of its great strength, which | 
permits the use of small nails, and also because | 
I am satisfied that it will not split or sliver when 
being driven.” ° | 

Mascot Ring, Nickel-Plated, mailed on 
receipt of 10 cents in stamps or silver. 


PUTNAM NAIL CO., 


Rast 
Mass. 
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BOAT BUILDERS 
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“Half our knowledge we must' 
snatch, not take.’’—POPE. 


Wat, 
This : 


bit of know- 
ledge as you go 
through this paper. 


| CORO 


is the name of the perfect 
soap for bath or fine washing. 
There are many good reasons 
why you should try it, but the 
soap itself is greater than them 
all. At the dealers. Made by 


The N. K. Fairbank Company, 
CHICAGO, NEW YORK, ST. LOUIS. 
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Witch 
Hazel 
Jelly 


has all the heal- 
ing properties of 
the Liquid Ex- 
tract Witch Ha- 


| zelor Hamamelis 
| without theodor. 


if not for sale 
your Druggist. 
It is not a liquid. 
Easily carried. 

Contains no oil or 
grease and is not 
sticky. ually 
valuablein Spring, 
Summer, Winter. 


THE MAYELL-HOPP CO., Cleveland, Ohio. 


25c. a Tube, full size, post-paid, 
y 





TAKE IT NOW. = 


THE BEST SPRING [EDICINE. 





“Late last Spring, I began to realize that, from some cause, 
I was losing strength. In short, I was a victim of that tired 


feeling. 
sores on my forehead. 


I had also, for some time, been annoyed by small 
Remembering Ayer’s Sarsaparilla 


received medal at the World’s Fair, I began to take this 
remedy. At the end of two months, having taken three doses 


a day, all sores had vanished, 


and I felt as if I had almost 


renewed my youth.””—L. NAEGELE, editor and proprietor 
Montana Staats-Zeitung, Helena, Mont. 


THE ONLY WORLD’S FAIR 


AYE R’S SARSAPARILLA 


Re VP MeaP Me eS A Ne Ne Neel Si Mel PSO Na Nal ial al al edd 


AYER’S PILLS Break up the Constipated Habit. 








Crescents are 


First —— 


isfactory Bicycle of the day—and the 
having the largest sales on this Continent. 


Bicycles 


Give Satisfaction 
Every Time. . 


Our Seven Models for Ladies 
and Girls, Men and Boys make 
the best and most complete line of 
Bicycles on the market. 


Men’s and Ladies’, 


$75 00 


Factory, Chicago, ll. WESTERN WHEEL 





Crescent ff 


Youths’ and Misses’, 


750 


CRESCENT SCORCHER, 20 Ibs., $90. 


Reliable Agents Wanted where we are not now Represented. Catalogue Free. 


In improvements — in the perfection of every 
part of the Machine which makes the Crescent 
the Easiest-running, Most Durable and Most Sat- 


Wheel 


> 
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Boys’ and Girls’, 


» $4Q 





WORKS. _ Eastern Branch. 35 Barclay St., N. Y. 
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MODERN WITCHCRAFT. 


Some very troublesome superstitions still survive 
in Europe. The witchcraft delusion, in forms 
more or less harmless, is found in southern 
France. One of its comparatively innocent forms 
is found in the Black Mountain, in the department 
of the Aude, where the “fox-charmer,”’ for six | 
francs a year, keeps premises clear of the attacks | 
of foxes by means of an incantation. He writes | 
certain cabalistic words on a bit of paper, which | 





he then places secretly in the hollow of a tree, | 
beneath a rock, or in some such hidden place. 

Afterward, with movements of his arms, he | 
outlines the tract of land which is to be ‘‘protected”’ | 
by the sorcery. The fox, as soon as he comes | 


name was one that could be easily translated into | 
German. 

‘Is that enough ?”’ I asked. 

The gendarme looked cross. 

I happened to know a gentleman who had been 
landrath in the neighborhood. The mention of 
his name acted like a spell, and set me free. 


0 a Soa OE AO 
PATAGONIAN CHEWING-GUM. 


The author of ‘‘Idle Days in Patagonia’’ says 
that he sometimes amused his idle hours by 





looking for the resinous gum which the people of | 


that far-away country call maken, and use very 
much as people in some other parts of the world 
use spruce gum. It is gathered from a rough, 
wide-spreading juniper-bush, and is found in 
small lumps on the under side of the lower 
branches. When fresh, it is semi-transparent and 
as sticky as bird-lime. 

The natives make it into pellets,-and hold it on | 


| the point of a stick over a basin of cold water. 
coal of fire is then held near it, which causes it to | 


melt and trickle into the basin. The drops, | 
hardened by this process, are kneaded with the | 
fingers, cold water being added occasionally, till 
the gum becomes opaque and thick like putty. 

To chew it requires a great deal of practice, but 


Cure Without Medicine. 





A Safe, Simple Home Treatment of unapproachable 

Effectiveness. [Illustrated Catalogue with Home 
| testimonials, prices, etc., free. Address, 
] 


| L.A. BOSWORTH, 36 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 


General Agent for the New England States. 
K. M. ELLIoTT, % Exchange Building, New Haven, 
Conn., Sole Agent for Western Conn. 





Master your Moods. 


Many mean things are done in the family, for 
| which moods are put forward as the excuse. A 
| person in tolerable health has no moral right to 
indulge in an unpleasant mood. If your liver is 
out of order, so that you cannot be master of 
your moods, take 
| 


McAlvin’s Dyspepsia Pills, 


| which will restore this important organ to its 


upon the line thus described, scents it at once, and | when the art has been acquired, a small ball of | natural functions, thereby removing all moody, 


turns back and away from it; or if he enters the | maken can be kept in the mouth two or three | 


ring, he comes in in quite friendly guise, and does | 
not harm the poultry. The ducks and chickens 
may play freely with him without fear of his | 
teeth. 

This is the superstition. If a fox is found | 
within the inclosure after the incantation, he is | 
supposed to be there on friendly business; and if | 
any poultry is missing, something else must have 
taken it. 

In Roussillon, the district bordering on the | 
Mediterranean, formerly a province of France, a | 
conjurer, called the salandedon, enjoys a great | 
influence. Ifa child is bitten by a dog, the people | 
at once assume that the animal is mad, and the | 
salandedon is called. 

He puts the child in a dark room, forbids all 
food and drink to it, and if it must go out of the 
room, permits this only with the child’s head 
completely enveloped in a hood. This goes on for 
four days, during which, of course, the child 
suffers terribly. If a physician comes or the 
authorities intervene to prevent the cruelty, the 
child may obtain food ; but as soon as the official’s 
or physician’s back is turned, the sa/andedon is 
called in again, and the little one’s torment is 
renewed. ; 

The suppression of proceedings of this sort is 
giving the French authorities much trouble in the 
old province of Roussillon. 

At Pamiers, in the same region, a young man 
was told by a fortune-teller, not long ago, that his 
stepfather was the author of all the misfortunes of | 
his family, and as a result, the young man 
attempted to assassinate the stepfather. 

Throughout southern France the clairvoyants, 
or “somnambules,’’ are consulted on every occa- 
sion. To them is imputed a wonderful power 
over the forces of nature and all animated beings. 
They are supposed to be able to render animals 
sick, stop cows from giving milk, drive away 
wolves and foxes, and in general perform all the 
mischief which was imputed to ‘‘witches”’ in early 
New England. 


| 
| 


| 
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TROUBLES WITH A PASSPORT. | 

A traveller, even when provided with a passport, | 
does not always find it a simple matter to explain | 
himself to a German official. Henry Wolff, in | 
“The Country of the Vosges,’’ describes an 
amusing and useless detention that he experienced 
throngh the excessive carefulness of a Prussian 
gendarme. Mr. Wolff had returned to the station 
for a hasty lunch before taking the train to Sierck, 
when he found a surprise awaiting him. 


The German police had found me out; not a 
difficult task, since I purposely went about quite 
openly. However, that, it appeared, made no 
difference. There, at the ontrance to the station, 
stood a Prussian gendarme, all on the alert, 
looking very ferocious. He stopped me at once. 

“Have you a ‘legitimation’ about you?” he} 
asked, rather gruffly. 

“Yes,” I said; ‘but did I need one? | 
entitled to travel in Germany without a passport ?”’ 

He looked angry, and eyed with disgust my | 
volume of ‘‘Murray,” bearing all too plainly the 
title of ‘“France’’ upon its cover. 

“I must see it. I hear you have been about the 
town, looking at things and asking questions.” 

Certainly, that was why I travelled. 

‘I must see your pass Ng | 
. “What, in defiance of the emperor’s regula- 
ions? 

“Do you not understand that I must see your | 
passport, to be able to judge whether you are | 
entitled to travel without one or not ?”’ | 

_Here was logic. Well, there it was. The | 
German visa was but a few days old. He scowled 
at the document. How was he to read it? Why | 
was it not made out in German ? 

_ For that, I said, I must refer him to Lord | 
Salisbury. | 

_“H’m*’—he fumbled it about—“and who is 
Schmettan ?’” 

It was not my business to know, I answered; 
but I understood him to be chancellor to the 
embassy. 

‘‘H’m’’—again, and more indecision what to do. 
He fetched out his note-book, but evidently did | 
hot know what to take down. The latest official 
craze in Germany is to translate everything into 
German. 

The gendarme began tackling Lord Salisbury’s 
name; but “Talbot Gascoigne Cecil’ proved to be 
not easily translatable. 

“Was heisst das?” | 

“Oh, that is Lord Salisbury’s name,” I 
explained. “My own is down here.”’ | 


Wasn't I 


With grim satisfaction he discovered that my 


hours every day, and used for a week or longér 
without losing its agreeable resinous flavor, or 
diminishing in bulk. 

My own attempts at chewing maken have so 
far proved signal failures. Somehow the gum 
invariably spreads in a thin coat over the interior 
of my mouth, covering the palate like a sticking- 
plaster and enclosing the teeth in a stubborn 
rubber case. When matters come to this pass, 
nothing will remove it but raw suet vigorously 


| chewed for half an hour, with occasional sips of 


cold water to harden the delightful mixture and 
induce it to come away. 

The culmination of the mess is when the gum 
spreads over the lips and becomes entangled in the 
hairs that overshadow them; and when the closed 
mouth has to be carefully opened with the fingers, 
until these also become stieky, and hold together 
firmly as if united, by a membrane. 


QUAKER WIT. 
There are occasional stories which show that the 


| Quakers, ordinarily considered grave and even 


somewhat solemn people, have a quaint humor pe- 
culiar to themselves. 


One worthy Quaker who was much annoyed by 
the conspicuously inexact language of an acquaint- 


| ance, said, ‘* William, thee knows I never call any- 


body names; but, William, if the mayor of the 
city were to come to me, and say, ‘John, I want 
thee to find me the biggest liar in all Philadelphia ;’ 
I would come to thee, and put my hand on thy 
shoulder, and say to thee, ‘William, the mayor 
wants to see thee.’ ”’ 

The poet Whittier, who was possessed of this 
Quaker humor in a high degree, in describing 


| the usage of his brethren in regard to those who 
| speak too often in meeting, and not always in an 


edifying manner, told of a certain ‘“‘meeting’’ in 
New England which passed and recorded the fol- 
lowing resolution : *‘It is the sense of this meeting 
that George C — be advised to remain silent until 


| such time as the Lord shall speak through him to 


our satisfaction.” 
ie ales SPR 
HIS QUANDARY. 


Doctor Morell, who compiled the text of some 
of Handel’s oratorios, related many amusing 


experiences which came from his connection with | 


the famous composer's great works. 


One summer morning, at five o'clock, Doctor 
Morell was routed from his bed by Handel, who 
had driven to his house evidently in great haste. 
The doctor went to the window, and spoke to the 
composer, who refused to leave the carriage. 

‘““What is it you want ?’’ inquired Doctor Morell, 
who had surmised that there was some difficulty 
in connection with the oratorio then in process of 


| composition. 


‘What means de word billow?’’ demanded 
Handel in stentorian tones. 

‘A billow is the wave of the sea,’’ replied the 
doctor, with as much gravity as he could summon 
up. 

“Oh, de ware;’’ echoed Handel in a tone of 
great relief; and without addressing another word 
to the doctor he ordered the coachman to drive him 


home as speedily as possible. 


———_3 9-2 
FOND OF PETS. 


An elderly maiden lady, in a Paris park, sat | 


with a poodle in her lap, while a red Irish setter, 


overfed in appearance, gambolled rather clumsily | 


about her. An old gentleman eyed the dogs long 
and appreciatively. 


The lady, pleased by the attention, said, “Are 
you fond of pets, sir?” 

“Fond of them, madam ?” exclaimed the old 
man. “Why, during the siege of Paris I became 
so fond of dogs that I’ve eaten no other kind of 
meat since!” 

The maiden lady almost fainted. 


tee 


ONE WAY OR ANOTHER. 


The hilly little town of St. George, Vermont, 
had a zealous champion in one of its represent- 
atives to the legislature, not many years ago. 


Some question had come up which brought out 
a good many comparisons of the size of towns. 
So much was said in regard to extent of territory, 
and so many allusions were made to the “little 
towns,’ that the member from St. George finally 
lost patience. 

“By gum!’’ he exclaimed, rising, ‘I'll 
you understand my town’s as big as any 
your towns—one way, take it up and down!”’ 
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Becatse fish go in schools it does not follow 
that they can be caught with bookworms. 


morose or melancholy conditions. 
Ask your Druggist fer McAlvia’s Dyspepsia Pills. 


| “Advice to Dyspeptics,” telling w 
and what to aver: will be ied F 


| JOHN H. McALVIN, Lowell, Mass. 


High Grade Watches. 


We will send to all who request 
it, a copy of our 
Ilustrated Watch Catalogue 
describing the popular Elgin 
and Waltham movements, in 
Gold, Silver and filled cases. 


‘00d they should eat, 
EE to any address. 
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The prices are Special to 
Companion readers. 











PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 


201 Columbus Avenue, Boston, Mass. 





You Gain 
50 per cent. 


in nutriment 


by using 
Hornby’s 


Oatmeal 








in preference 
to cheaper 
brands. 
“The steam- 
cooking does 
“” 
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III. 


OFFice oF W. FRENCH SMITH, Ph. D., 
State Assayer and Analyst for 
Massachusetts. 


CERTIFICATE OF ANALYSIS. 
Boston, Jan. 2, 1889. 
We have made an examination of 


Barker’s Young Cherry Balsam, 


us in the open market, and find itto bea 


purchased b 
such balsams and medicinal ingredients 


compound © 
as are well known to medical science as being valuable 
remedial agents for pulmonary and bronchial affections. 
It does not contain morphine or opium, or any subs‘ance 
injurious to health. (Signed) B. BROWN! 
W. FRENCH SMITH, Ph. D., Consultation.) 
A. B. BROWNE, Assayer and Analyst. 5 
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THE MODERN CLEANER 


Cleans 
Nickel, 
Brass, 


Steel, 


Glass, 


without a scratch. 
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Shredded 
Codfish, 


That’s Beardsley’s. 
It is as White as a Lily and Odorless. 


A 10c. package will go twice as far as 
any boneless Codfish. 


Ask your Grocer for BEARDSLEY'S 
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Acme Shredded Codfish and take no other. 
Sliced | J. W. BEARDSLEY’S SONS, 
> Smoked 179 & 180 West Street, 
> Beef is 


10c. a Box. New York. 
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| A Breakfast Delicacy. 


” 


| The “ Arlington 
of the best selected meat with 


Sausages are made 
very 


little fat, and great care is taken in 


their manufacture and _ seasoning. 


A single trial will prove them superior 
to any other sausages made, in quality rendered. 


| and flavor. 


JOHN P. SQUIRE & CO., 


! Established 1842. 
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It pays to use the Purest foods, as 
purity is essential to health. 

Nothing can equal the Pure Leaf, 
tried out in the old-fashioned way. 

All our Pure Leaf Lard is kettle- 


Our name on the package a guarantee of purity. 


Boston, Mass. 


Incorporated 1892. 
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For Breakfast—What ? 





It’s a puzzling question, no doubt, espec- 
ially in the spring of the year. 

The children are tired of oatmeal, you say, 
and, indeed, so is all the family. You wish there 
was something of the kind not so heavy and 
sticky, yet not insipid, as most so-called break- 
fast preparations are. 

Have you ever tried WHEAT GERM? 

Here is a happy solution of your diffi- 
culty! 

Wueat Germ (as the dealers call it) or 
Foulds’ Wheat Germ Meal (as the label reads) 
is quite unlike other cereal foods, as it is made 
of different materials and in a different way. 

It is possible by the use of special machinery 
to separate the sweet and delicately-flavored parts 
of the wheat berry from the over-abundant starch. 
The result is—WHEAT GERM. 

Now it so happens that the gluten and germ 
of wheat (of which WHEAT GERM is composed) 
are precisely those parts that are richest in bone- 
and-muscle-producing constituents, therefore the 
most healthful and the easiest to digest. 





In the two essentials of deliciousness and 
nutrition WHEAT GERM is without a rival and 
without a peer. 

The sick and dyspeptic as well as the strong 
and hearty enjoy and are benefited by WHEAT 
GERM. Thus is explained its success among 
brain-workers of every kind. 

The most important 
WHEAT GERM’s constantly increasing popularity 
is this: 

Children like it! 

A child’s appetite is discriminating. With- 
out concerning himself in the least about the 
matter of hygiene, by some profound process of 
natural selection, as a rule he likes what he 
ought to like. And— 

Children like WHEAT GERM. 

Since its first introduction, several years 
ago, it has been steadily making new friends 
(while keeping its old ones) and is now a stand- 
ard article of the; grocery trade. 

Of course there are counterfeits, but the 
genuine is made only by 


factor, however, in 


The Foulds Milling Company, 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
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